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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


As this issue of the Journal of Thought goes to publication, a new 
semester is getting underway. There is the usual hum and bustle as new 
faculty get settled into their offices, syllabi are updated and rewritten, 
committee assignments are distributed, and the office copy machine 
exhibits its annual fall unpredictability. It is both a heady time as the 
possibilities offered by a fresh start are manifested, and a time for 
apprehension as one wonders where all the hours will come from needed 
to perform one’s myriad responsibilities efficiently and well. For our 
newly designated School of Education at Northern Michigan University 
the mix is made still more interesting by the prospects of an impending 
visit from the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). 

As anyone who has trudged through an accreditation process knows 
well, there is a great deal of work to be done, reports to be written, 
documents to be assembled, subcommittees to be formed, and, in Michi- 
gan at least, frequent consultations with the State Board of Higher 
Education to ensure that our NCATE materials are compatible with 
state standards. It should be daunting. And yet, as most of our depart- 
ment will testify, the initial phases have been positively exhilarating as 
we move to a consensus on the basic assumptions behind our business of 
educating future teachers and craft a conceptual framework from which 
to design and assess our programs. 

Central to our development of that conceptual framework is Israel 
Scheffler’s definition of education as 
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...the formation of habits of judgement and the development of charac- 
ter, the elevation of standards, the facilitation of understanding, the 
development of taste and discrimination, the stimulation of curiosity 
and wondering, the fostering of style and a sense of beauty, the growth 
of a thirst for new ideas and a vision of the yet unknown. 


Implicit in this definition is the notion of how fundamentally moral the 
activity of teaching is. No one is more clearly identified with this view of 
teaching than is John I. Goodlad. His books, particularly A Place Called 
School and In Praise of Education, have formed the background reading 
to our deliberations. His nineteen postulates for teacher education have 
informed our subsequent discussions as we try to clarify our vision of 
what we are about and, more importantly, what we ought to be about. In 
a very real sense, the educator Ralph Tyler once characterized as 
“researcher, prophet, and mover,” is the unseen presence at our meet- 
ings, prompting us always to move in directions which will, in his words, 
enhance the “process of becoming an enriching self, increasingly aware 
of our connectiohs and responsibilities to human and natural contexts” 
for ourselves as educators, for our students as future educators. 

It is, therefore, with great personal pleasure that I introduce this 
issue of the Journal, an issue which provides a retrospective of Goodlad’s 
work, an assessment of his importance to the field of educational 
endeavor, and, with the last piece, a persuasive call-to-arms from 
Goodlad himself. Despite what he characterizes as the “unremitting 
perseverance of so many of the same maladies in the schools,” he 
encourages us to take courage, to maintain hope that schools can change, 
and to take the risks necessary to move that change in positive directions. 

Some of our readers may feel that the discussion is directed solely to 
faculty of teacher education programs and therefore of little general 
interest or relevance. Nothing could be further from Goodlad’s point of 
view. Public schools are the life blood of our democratic society. To fail to 
nurture this institution is to diminsh society, to open it to the depreda- 
tion of special interests. And effective stewardship of schools, Goodlad 
points out, requires the efforts of all. At the university level this implies 
a reconceptualizing of teacher preparation programs so that faculties in 
the arts and sciences assume responsibility not only for delivering the 
content of their specialization but also for helping prospective teachers 
to integrate that content into effective pedagogical practice. 

We open this issue with an appreciation of Goodlad’s work and 
influence, “John I. Goodlad: Pedagogue of Renewal,” by Russell T. 
Osguthorpe. In this personal account, Osguthorpe relates his own 
encounters with Goodlad over a two-year period at Brigham Young 
University during which Goodlad served as a consultant to BYU’s newly 
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formed school-university partnership. The partnership is one of the 
mechanisms Goodlad proposes to enhance teacher preparation and BYU 
was one of the first universities to develop it. During his association with 
Goodlad, Osguthorpe is drawn to a deeper study of Goodlad’s work. The 
remainder of his piece is devoted to explicating certain recurring themes 
in this work. Included in the piece is an appendix giving the full text of 
Goodlad’s nineteen postulates for teacher education programs. 

“Connecting Educational Theory, Research, and Practice: A Com- 
prehensive Review of John I. Goodlad’s Publication” by Jianping Shen is 
exactly what its title suggests, comprehensive. The complete bibliogra- 
phy included in the text will surely be of great help to other scholars 
interested in pursuing Goodlad’s thought. Because the body of literature 
referenced is so great and covers several decades, Shen has chosen six 
organizing themes: (1) nongrading, (2) curriculum inquiry, (3) the aims, 
goals, and functions of schooling, (4) teacher education, (5) strategies for 
educational renewal, and (6) strategies for and reflections on educational 
research. As an additional aid to interested readers, Shen has organized 
his bibliography to follow these themes. 

Finally, as is entirely appropriate, Goodlad has the last word. In 
“One Narrative in Changing Contexts,” he reiterates the moral impera- 
tive which is central to his thought. Thatis, that itis not enough to simply 
inquire into the conditions of schooling. No matter how sophisticated our 
research techniques, how persuasive our findings, how interesting our 
own reflections on those findings may be, the moral nature of teaching 
requires that we go further. In Goodlad’s words we are enjoined “to take 
what [we] think has been learned into imagining, designing, and imple- 
menting what these learnings suggest might be better than what exists.” 
As he suggests, one’s concept of “better” will, however, inevitably come 
into conflict with other views. This is nothing new. Schools, Goodlad 
argues, are and have always been the arena for such conflict, a conflict 
mirrored in the paradoxical relationship between our expansive expec- 
tations of them—our notion of the “better”’—and the meager conditions 
of their functioning which we permit them. 

To alter those conditions so that our most noble expectations may be 
met requires that all of us “become increasingly aware of [our] connec- 
tions and responsibilities to human and natural contexts.” Thatis, we are 
required to become moral agents not just in our personal lives but in our 
professional ones as well. Through his research, exhortation, and ex- 
ample, Goodlad has provided the us with the timbers to construct the 
conceptual frameworks though which our moral agency may find its 
voice. 
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John |. Goodlad: 


Pedagogue of Renewal 


Russell T. Osguthorpe 
Brigham Young University 


Born in 1920, John I. Goodlad grew up in a rural Canadian town that 
overlooked the city of Vancouver, British Columbia. Although economic 
conditions brought on by the Great Depression were discouraging, 
Goodlad has fond childhood memories of hiking, fishing, and picking wild 
berries that graced the hillsides near his home. He did not have the 
luxury of planning for a college education following high school because 
adequate resources were simply not available. Wishing to pursue a 
career in teaching, he enrolled in a program that required a fifth year of 
high school, as well as one year of training in a normal school. With his 
normal school diploma, Goodlad secured a teaching position in a one- 
room school in a farming community close to Vancouver. 

Goodlad’s first class in the one-room school consisted of 34 children 
spread over eight grade levels. On an average day he taught 56 lessons, 
with three chalkboards, few books, and limited supplies. Struggling with 
the demands of such a schedule, he undertook what might be called his 
first project of school renewal. He asked the custodian to install a sand 
table in his classroom. In Goodlad’s own words, “I created a very progres- 
sive environment. With a great big sand table I integrated history, 
geography, art, reading, and other subjects as well as broke down all of the 
grade lines.”' From the “progressive” one-room school, Goodlad went to 
another teaching position and then to a school principalship. 

Not long after obtaining a permanent teaching certificate from the 
province, Goodlad was appointed the Director of Education at the 
Provincial Industrial School for Boys, a place that housed youth who, as 
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Goodlad describes it, had been “incarcerated for everything from incor- 
rigibility to murder.” While directing the activities of this school, Goodlad 
continued his formal education part-time through summer school atten- 
dance and correspondence, obtaining his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of British Columbia. Following completion of a 
master’s degree, Goodlad applied to doctoral programs and finally ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the University of Chicago. During his Ph.D. 
studies at Chicago, Goodlad met his first mentor, a long-time friend, the 
late Ralph Tyler, who taught John by example to carefully examine 
existing pedagogical practice, and then devise ways to improve it. 

While obtaining his Ph.D. in three years from the University of 
Chicago, Goodlad moved with his wife Evalene to Atlanta, Georgia, where 
he took a position in a collaborative project which assisted teachers 
trained in normal schools to obtain baccalaureate degrees. While work- 
ing on this project, he was appointed as the Director of Emory University’s 
Division of Teacher Education. In 1956, he returned to the University of 
Chicago as Professor and Director of Teacher Education. During this 
period, he began to publish on topics related to educational change, the 
best-known being his book The Nongraded Elementary School.* 

Seeking to bring pedagogical theory and practice together, as well as 
to find a climate better suited for one of his children, Goodlad accepted 
a professorial appointment at the University of California Los Angeles 
in 1960, becoming also the director of the university’s lab school. This 
dual assignment allowed Goodlad to develop his ideas concerning the 
school as the unit of change. Although most theorists in the 1960s and 
1970s were focusing on individualized learning, programmed instruc- 
tion, and behaviorism, Goodlad maintained that the school needs to be 
viewed as a complex integrated eco-system—that examining single 
aspects of schooling in isolation is futile if not dangerous. 

Throughout his tenure in higher education, he has continued to be 
among the most prolific writers in education. He is the author, co-author, 
or editor of more than 30 books; in addition he has contributed chapters 
and papers to more than 100 other books and yearbooks. He has 
published more than 200 articles in encyclopedias and professional 
journals and has served as the presiding officer of four of the most 
influential professional education organizations in the United States. 

Of the 25 years that Goodlad spent at UCLA, 16 were as Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education. During his tenure as dean, Goodlad 
continued to pursue the research interests that had developed while he 
was directing teacher education at Emory and the University of Chicago, 
and while he was director of the lab school at UCLA. He became 
increasingly concerned with the lack of attention to the moral dimen- 
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sions in teacher education programs, the “behaviorist excesses” that at 
times reduced the teacher to a “stimulus” and the student to a “response,” 
and society's general lack of commitment to quality schooling. Undoubt- 
edly fueled by his experience as lab school director, it was during his tenure 
as dean that he refined his notions regarding collaboration in education. 
In 1983, Goodlad left the deanship at UCLA; two years later he moved to 
the University of Washington where he accepted a professorship and 
established the Center for Educational Renewal and the National Net- 
work for Educational Renewal (NNER), a consortium of 16 school-univer- 
sity partnerships in the United States. In 1992 he created and became 
president of the independent non-profit Institute for Educational Inquiry. 
At the time that Goodlad left UCLA and moved to Seattle, he 
accepted a two-year, periodic consultancy at Brigham Young University 
to assist with the creation of a school-university partnership—the type 
of collaborative organization with which he had been experimenting at 
UCLA. It was at this time that I became acquainted with John. 

As a junior faculty member in Brigham Young University’s College 
of Education, I remember feeling somewhat skeptical when I was invited 
by the dean to attend the first faculty meeting at which John would 
present his ideas about educational partnerships. I had experienced the 
work of big-name consultants at my previous institution and had not 
been favorably impressed with their contributions. But after listening to 
John give his first lecture and lead a discussion with our faculty, I decided 
to withhold judgment—at least until the next meeting. Although I was 
not directly involved in teacher preparation at the time, I became 
intrigued with John’s ideas and attended subsequent meetings. 

Not long after John began visiting our campus, his book A Place 
Called School was released. * I read the book carefully, was impressed 
with the comprehensive picture that it painted of American education, 
and returned to the next meeting with questions to ask. Because much 
of my professional experience had been in special education, my ques- 
tions focused on issues related to “mainstreaming” and to preparation of 
regular-class teachers to meet the needs of students with disabilities. 
Goodlad was typically honest in admitting that he was not an expert in 
the field of special education, but I was impressed with his ability to 
respond to major issues in the field. It was this breadth that first 
attracted me to Goodlad as a person and as a pedagogue. While he readily 
acknowledged that he was not as informed on specific topics as were 
certain other educators at the time, I could see that he was more capable 
at placing these topics in their appropriate contexts than were many of 
the so-called experts. He had obviously studied schooling in its entirety 
rather than limiting himself to a single issue throughout his career. 
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I continued to attend meetings at which John was a speaker or 
facilitator, to read his books, and to ask him questions. I began to see a 
consistency in his speeches and books that held my interest. He did not 
suffer from the indecisiveness and waffling that afflict so many leaders 
in all fields, including education. His message was the same whether he 
was talking to university faculty, to public school teachers, or to govern- 
ment leaders; and each group sensed the depth of his commitment to 
what he was saying. 

Following repeated personal encounters, I gradually came to see 
Goodlad as a living example of the message he has been preaching for 
nearly half acentury: education is a moral endeavor, knowledge must be 
made accessible to all, pedagogy must be nurturing, and societies must 
exercise responsible stewardship over their schools. Throughout his 
professional life, John has allowed his own experience to lead him to 
principles of learning and teaching that renew schools by strengthening 
the pupils and teachers within them. He has never implied that such a 
renewal process will be easy to implement or that it has a discreet 
beginning or an identifiable end. Rather, he has asserted that society 
must continually question its own approach to education and regularly 
invest in changes that will bring about improved educational practice. 
Whether he is calling for stronger moral commitment to the young, 
greater collaboration among educators, or increased support for school 
change, he is encouraging his listeners to become engaged in a continu- 
ing process of individual, school, and societal improvement. Goodlad is 
unwilling to accept the status quo as the best that society has to offer; he 
is a pedagogue of renewal. 

Because Goodlad’s writings span nearly fifty years, his contributions 
to educational thought and practice could be characterized in a variety 
of ways. In this paper I have chosen to organize his contributions in three 
areas: defining beliefs (the central ideas upon which he has built his 
agenda for educational renewal), principles of change (the nineteen 
postulates that summarize the current agenda), and examples of renewal 
(the new educational organizations based upon the defining beliefs and 
the principles of change that have been and are being created). Goodlad’s 
message has remained constant throughout his life: Society must re- 
member what schools are for and must support them in ways that 
promote the common good. 


Goodlad’s Defining Beliefs 


Throughout his professional life, Goodlad has resisted the pressure 
to reduce his philosophy of education to what some might call a compre- 
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hensive theory or model of teaching and learning. Rather, he has offered 
“principles,” “propositions,” or “postulates.” His formal proposals for 
change have always been built upon deep, fundamental beliefs about the 
central purposes of education in a democratic society, beliefs that form 
the foundation for all of his work. I will describe four categories of belief 
in this section: (a) enculturation of the young, (b) access to knowledge, (c) 
pedagogical nurturing, and (d) stewardship of schools. The threads that 
tie the four belief statements together are what Goodlad calls “the moral 
dimensions of teaching”—underlying principles of human conduct that 
define civilized society. 


Enculturation of the young. Drawing upon the assertions of 
Alfred North Whitehead, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Ulrich, and more 
recently Benjamin Barber, Goodlad explains that education and democ- 
racy are inextricably bound together—that democracy cannot survive 
without common schooling and that true education cannot endure unless 
it is conducted in a society that is based upon freedom of thought and 
expression. Because democracy and education are so fundamentally 
linked to one another, the most critical concern of any free society is the 
task of enculturating its young in ways that will ensure that democracy 
will not only endure but flourish. Goodlad’s most compelling treatment 
of the relationship between education and democracy, highlighting the 
enculturation of the young, is found in his chapter in Roger Soder’s book 
Democracy, Education, and the Schools. 

In Soder’s book, as well as in earlier writings, Goodlad asserts that 
society has forgotten the basic purpose for which schools were created: 
to enculturate our young into a social and political democracy. Too often 
legislators, educators, and parents view schools as “instruments” to some 
other end, such as jobs. While Goodlad recognizes that schooling can lead 
to employment, he continually reminds his listeners and readers that 
this must not be the central aim of education. Education, as he defines 
it, is much broader, much deeper than vocational preparation, and if the 
school fails to fulfill those more fundamental purposes, it will be reduced 
to an instrument of the state that can be manipulated by the whims of 
lawmakers or mis-informed patrons. Thus the enculturation process 
requires that all stakeholders in the school engage in continuing conver- 
sation around one primary question: “What must our children know and 
be able to doin order to contribute to the democratic society in which they 
live?” This question, Goodlad believes, will lead to different types of 
schools than the more simple, pragmatic question: “What must our 
children know and be able to do in order to obtain employment?” 

Enculturation is the process of developing civitas—an organized 
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human community that permits us to live with and for each other rather 
than to live only for ourselves. As Goodlad explains it: 


The message is clear: “There will be no liberty, no equality, no social 
justice without democracy, and there will be no democracy without 
citizens and the schools that forge civic identity and democratic respon- 
sibility” (Barber, 1993). If education were merely some kind of train- 
ing—such as to paddle a canoe, ride a bicycle, or even add numbers— 
we could afford to be somewhat relaxed about its context. Yet even 
under such circumstances, we cannot afford not to address the question 
of ultimate use. My incarcerated students in the industrial school for 
[delinquent] boys frequently offered to teach me the craft of lock picking. 
They offered no accompanying manual or lessons regarding the moral 
circumstances under which use of my new skill would be legitimate.* 


Access to knowledge. In the introduction to one of his earliest 
books, The Nongraded Elementary School, Goodlad describes a 13-year- 
old boy named Ernie who had been diagnosed as mentally deficient. 
Because Ernie could not read, he had been relegated to the row by the 
windows for seven consecutive years, “while his buddies, who had 
started school with him in 1932, moved row-by-row across the room to 
their...positions beside the chalkboard.”> Because some in the commu- 
nity did not believe that Ernie deserved to be educated with the other 
students, a parent group finally petitioned the school board and had 
Ernie removed from the school. 

Ernie was a student in the one-room school where Goodlad took his 
first teaching position, and because he had felt powerless in helping 
Ernie fit into the group, Goodlad accepted some responsibility for 
Ernie’s subsequent expulsion. Thus Goodlad “carried the memory of 
[Ernie] with him like a battle scar, a wound that sometimes flares as red 
as Ernie’s hair.”® 

His struggle with Ernie, as well as research on grade retention, 
helped convince Goodlad that a democratic society cannot enculturate its 
young unless al/ children have access to knowledge. The society is 
morally bound to provide its citizens access to the knowledge that will 
allow each to participate in the human conversation and become a full, 
integrated member of the community. Goodlad recognized early in his 
career as an educator that students were denied access to knowledge, not 
only due to disabilities, but because of characteristics such as race, 
ethnicity, or gender. Excluding a student from a school, from a particular 
classroom, or from any specific learning activity solely because of a 
personal characteristic is morally reprehensible and will lead eventually 
to the disintegration of the democratic society. 

This core belief led Goodlad early in his career to recommend that 
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schools abandon the practice of segregating students into grade levels by 
age. Later it led him to call for an end to the practice of “tracking”— 
segregating secondary-age students into “college bound” or “vocational” 
programs. In each instance Goodlad held to his basic assumption that all 
students must have access not only to what might be called traditional 
academic knowledge, but also to “social” knowledge that will allow them 
to become fully contributing members of their community. 


Pedagogical nurturing. Goodlad believes that as a society permits 
its members to have access to the knowledge necessary to engage in the 
human conversation, such knowledge must be taught in ways that 
nurture the individual learner. Although a conceptual explanation of 
such a pedagogy is included in his book Teachers for Our Nations Schools, 
I believe that the most convincing description of pedagogical nurturing 
is exemplified in his own approach to teaching. M. Frances Klein, 
Goodlad’s long-time friend and student, has described what she calls the 
“essential characteristics” of Goodlad’s teaching.’ These characteristics, 
I believe, are at the center of pedagogy that nurtures. 

Klein suggests three characteristics of Goodlad’s own pedagogy: (a) 
learning as inquiry, (b) teaching as interpersonal commitment, and (c) 
teaching as collaboration. Goodlad believes that good teaching is based 
upon good questions, both from the teacher and from the learner. Klein 
describes how Goodlad always structures his lectures and seminars 
around compelling questions, questions that lead students to pose their 
own queries about fundamental issues in education. These questions 
lead both the student and the teacher. Thus the curriculum supplements 
the inquiry process rather than constraining both teacher and learner. 

A caring pedagogy, as Goodlad sometimes calls it, requires a “com- 
mitment to the person,” just as he himself had a commitment to Ernie in 
the one-room school where he began his teaching career. This is the heart 
of the teaching-learning experience. When commitment is absent, learn- 
ing—at least morally-based learning—is absent. Some form of indoctri- 
nation might occur without this teacher-learner relationship, but endur- 
ing education is possible only when the one who is teaching cares for the 
one who is taught. 

Thus pedagogical nurturing demands collaboration between learner 
and teacher, and this collaboration extends to include all those who have 
a stake in the young person’s education. Goodlad has not only espoused 
this belief, he has lived it as a teacher and professional. Klein describes 
Goodlad’s pedagogy in group settings—a pedagogy of attentive listening, 
focused conversation, and collaborative searching. This pedagogy allows 
the learner to follow an inquiry to its conclusion by drawing upon all of 
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the available human and instructional resources. In such a setting both 
student and teacher may be nurtured in three different ways. First, they 
acquire new knowledge about the topic under discussion; both student 
and teacher experience individual growth in the content being taught. 
Second, both student and teacher gain insights about the teaching- 
learning process—in other words, pedagogical knowledge. Third, they 
both learn something about each other as members of the human family, 
and as their relationship deepens, they, in one sense, breathe life into 
each other. They come to “know as they are known.” This is pedagogical 
nurturing. 


Stewardship of schools. For Goodlad the school is more than a 
building, more than just another institution. The school is like a living 
organism: It is the embodiment of freedom and responsibility, the 
seedbed of democracy. For this reason Goodlad believes that society must 
not only provide pedagogy that nurtures its young, but nourishes the 
institutions in which such pedagogy is delivered. This institutional 
nurturing goes far beyond budgetary support, although funding is 
obviously necessary for good schools to function effectively. In addition 
to obtaining adequate funding and satisfactory physical facilities, a 
school must develop an ethos of caring that pervades all of its activities, 
including what occurs in the classrooms between teacher and student, as 
well as in the hallways between students and staff, or after school hours 
between teachers and parents. And while teachers and administrators 
are the primary stewards of the schools, community members also play 
an essential supportive role. To accomplish the mission of enculturating 
the young in a democracy, all groups of stakeholders must take an active 
interest in the school as a whole. 

In Goodlad’s study that led to the publication of A Place Called 
School, he observed schools that had suffered insufficient support from 
educators, as well as from community members. Not all of these schools 
were located in inner cities, which have become notorious for poorly 
maintained and poorly run schools; some were situated in middle class 
and upper middle class communities. If one holds to the notion, as 
Goodlad does, that free public schools are an essential element of a 
democracy, then to see a school in decline is to see the society itself in 
decline. Thus Goodlad argues persuasively that society must take 
seriously its responsibility to exercise stewardship over the schools. And 
one of the most critical means to ensure effective stewardship of schools 
is to prepare professional educators to assume their role as stewards— 
not just for their individual classrooms, but for the entire school. 
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Principles of Change 


Goodlad has never been satisfied with philosophical statements 
alone. Since the publication of The Nongraded Elementary School 37 
years ago, he has offered more than statements of belief to effect 
educational change. In What Schools Are For, published in 1979, he 
developed a set of propositions to promote educational renewal.’ Then in 
1990, he included 19 postulates which he labeled as his “agenda for 
change” in Teachers for Our Nation’s Schools.'° (For acomplete list of the 
19 postulates, see Apnendix A.) He had seen reform efforts fail and 
believed that one of the root causes of their failure was the inability of 
reformers to articulate a clear agenda for change, one that could be 
understood by those who would be charged with its implementation. 

While conducting the study of teacher education institutions that 
provided the data for his 1990 book, Goodlad concluded that a set of 
principles was needed to guide institutions in preparing educators. The 
principles, or “postulates” as he called them, would need to be strong 
statements that penetrated to the central problems surrounding educa- 
tor preparation programs. More than performance standards or accredi- 
tation criteria, these postulates would need to summon institutions to a 
higher level of functioning—not a level that is minimally acceptable, but 
one characterized by continual improvement. 

A careful review of the postulates reveals that each includes ele- 
ments of Goodlad’s four defining beliefs. For example, the first four 
postulates emphasize stewardship, calling upon college and university 
leaders to be responsible stewards of programs that prepare teachers for 
the schools. Goodlad often asserts that if institutions cannot commit the 
needed support (if they are unable or refuse to be responsible stewards), 
then they should not offer educator preparation programs. Postulate 
fourteen is intended to help prospective teachers develop a sense of 
stewardship over schools in which they will eventually serve. Postulates 
fifteen, eighteen, and nineteen also have elements of stewardship em- 
bedded in them. In each case educators, government leaders, or leaders 
in higher education are called upon to sustain and nurture institutions 
in ways that will lead to effective teaching and learning. 

Postulates five, six, and seven focus heavily on the enculturation of 
the young in a democracy. These postulates call upon educator prepara- 
tion institutions to ensure that teacher candidates understand “what 
schools are for,” that these preservice teachers become committed to 
moral principles that must accompany the teaching-learning act, and 
that they learn how to teach literacy and critical thinking skills so that 
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their students will eventually be able to contribute to the society in which 
they live. 

Postulates eight, nine, ten, and eleven emphasize the development 
of teaching skills related to pedagogical nurturing. Teachers must learn 
to focus on their pupils rather on themselves; they must learn to inquire 
into pedagogical issues, becoming students of the teaching process; they 
must also learn to inquire into the nature of schooling as part of their 
professional life. 

While the defining beliefs provide a foundation for Goodlad’s work, 
the postulates clarify direction. They point the reader to action that 
results in institutional renewal of both schools and universities. Shortly 
after the postulates were first published in 1990, Goodlad issued a call 
for proposals, inviting institutions to apply for membership in the 
National Network for Educational Renewal. Included in the call were 
instructions for interested institutions to commit to the 19 postulates. 
The proposals were to describe the institution’s functioning in the area 
of each postulate, as well as specify actions that would lead to attaining 
the target criteria. I was asked to be the lead writer for the Brigham 
Young University proposal. As I drafted the document, I thought about 
the genius of the process itself, a process that would help Goodlad and his 
colleagues gauge the depth of our institution’s commitment to his agenda 
for educational change. Even though BYU had had a long association 
with Goodlad, we were asked, as were other interested institutions to 
assess our performance and determine our commitment to following 
Goodlad’s principles of change. 


Examples of Renewal 


If educational renewal is to occur, it must occur in a place where 
change has been embraced. Not only has Goodlad articulated principles 
for changing schooling and teacher education programs, he has also 
defined the places where such change can best take root and grow. One 
of these settings is a reconception of K-12 schooling—a partner school; 
the other is a new addition to the organizational structures in higher 
education—a center of pedagogy. Both entities provide a place where 
educators can assume new roles and responsibilities without being 
encumbered by the limiting expectations of the past. Neither a partner 
school nor a center of pedagogy requires that a new building be con- 
structed in which to house the revised organization; however, both 
demand that educators reconstruct the ways they teach and learn. 

In describing partner schools and centers of pedagogy, Goodlad has 
resisted the enticement to define the new settings in detail. He has, 
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rather, offered the fundamental characteristics and purposes for each, 
inviting interested leaders to draw upon his defining beliefs and prin- 
ciples for change as they re-invent the settings where teachers are taught 
and the places where they will subsequently teach. 


Partner schools. Goodlad introduced the idea of a partner school a 
number of years before he articulated the concept of a center of pedagogy. 
In his view, partner schools are elementary or secondary schools where 
educators have committed to collaborate in the simultaneous renewal of 
both K-12 schooling and educator preparation programs. These desig- 
nated schools are places in which teacher educators and K-12 educators 
intersect and interact in order to improve student learning. When the first 
partner schools were created in the BYU-Public School Partnership—as in 
other partnerships across the country—we structured the schools around 
four central goals: (a) educator preparation, (b) professional development, 
(c) curriculum development, and (d) research and inquiry."! 

Teachers and administrators in the designated partner school had to 
commit to all four goal areas, as did the teacher educators from the 
university who were working with the schools. Both university and school 
personnel had to assume new roles. Those in the school needed to assume 
more responsibility for the preparation of the next generation of teachers 
while those in the university needed to focus more on how children were 
being taught in the school. Rather than competing with one another, 
teacher educators needed to collaborate on initiatives with the potential 
to improve learning and teaching both in the school and in the university. 

As educators agreed to pursue the simultaneous renewal of public 
schooling and teacher education, they began to take on new roles in the 
partner school. Individual teachers agreed to coordinate activities that 
focused on the four partner school goals, with one teacher being released 
from the classroom part time to assume the role of partner school 
facilitator. Eventually, more of the preparation courses for prospective 
teachers have been taught in the schools rather than at the university, 
as professors have joined with school teachers to deliver methods courses 
where theory and practice can be taught in unity—where principles of 
pedagogy can be contextualized with a specific age group and content 
area. In this way, all participants in the partner school (professors, 
teachers, university students, children and youth) can benefit from an 
environment where teaching and learning are under constant scrutiny. 


Centers of pedagogy. Just as the partner school became the place 
for simultaneous renewal in public schools, a similar organizational 
change was needed in higher education. Goodlad’s research had shown 
that institutions typically have difficulty identifying who is in charge of 
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teacher education. Secondary education programs, for example, often 
leave stewardship of the college of education and are dispersed into 
departments headed by discipline specialists with little background or 
interest in preparing teachers, much less in strengthening K-12 educa- 
tion. Goodlad realized that a new organizational unit was needed to 
gather teacher education programs back “under one roof” with one leader 
responsible for ensuring that prospective teachers receive the type of 
preparation they need. Goodlad called this new unit a center of pedagogy. 

As he describes it, a center of pedagogy is “both a concept and a 
setting.” The concept of the center is built around the idea that simulta- 
neous renewal of teacher education and schooling demands the three- 
way collaboration of K-12 teachers, arts and sciences professors, and 
teacher educators. The setting is the actual place (usually in a college or 
university) where the three groups come together to conduct research, 
develop curriculum, or converse about the purposes of schooling in a 
democracy. The center of pedagogy can be the organizational unit on a 
campus with authority to monitor, coordinate, and revise teacher educa- 
tion programs. Such acenter, Goodlad claims, can overcome the barriers 
to preparing effective educators. As with the partner school, the center 
may rely on the 19 postulates as a set of guidelines around which center 
activities are structured. In this way every initiative in the center 
complements the work in partner schools and completes the circle of 
renewal in the school-university partnership. 


The Uniqueness of Goodlad’s Contributions 


Goodlad is not an educational philosopher, a curriculum theorist, nor 
a school reformer; he is an amalgam of all three. His views of schooling 
in a democratic society closely parallel those of John Dewey, but while 
Dewey focused primarily on philosophical principles, Goodlad has em- 
phasized processes of change. Both Dewey and Goodlad stressed the 
importance of the moral dimensions of teaching and learning. Dewey 
considered experience to be essential to education, but he taught that not 
all experience should be viewed as equally valuable. Similarly, Goodlad 
believes that every teaching act has moral implications, and that the 
central purpose of schooling is to help students understand these 
implications so that they can contribute to their community and nation 
in meaningful ways. Like Ralph Tyler, Goodlad promotes down-to-earth 
solutions to complex educational problems and supports the use of data 
to guide educational change. But unlike Tyler, Goodlad has chosen not 
to contribute significantly to specific curricular methodologies; rather he 
has focused on a more global approach to change. 
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While Tyler’s influence on Goodlad’s work is apparent, another of his 
mentors, James Bryant Conant, seems also to have had considerable 
impact. In the early 1960s when Conant was conducting his comprehen- 
sive study of teacher education in the United States, Goodlad was on his 
research team. Goodlad was also well aware of Conant’s study of the 
American high school, completed just a few years earlier. The parallels 
between Conant’s and Goodlad’s work are unmistakable. In the latter 
part of his career, Goodlad conducted a major study of schooling that led 
to the publication of A Place Called School, and then followed it, just as 
Conant had a quarter century before, with a study of teacher education 
programs. With the publication of Teachers for Our Nation’s Schools, 
however, Goodlad went further to devise a potent strategy for imple- 
menting the principles of change in schools and universities. 

When compared with previous pedagogues, Goodlad does not fit 
comfortably in any one category. Not only has he combined educational 
philosophy, theory, and reform in new ways, but more importantly, he 
has brought these approaches to bear on the education system as a whole. 
Unlike Montessori or Frenet, who focused primarily on early childhood 
education, Goodlad has developed a coherent change agenda that affects 
pre-school through university. One of his central themes is that one part 
of the system cannot be effectively improved without affecting all other 
parts. Thus rather than developing a separate change model for each 
part of the educational system, Goodlad has offered a single model—one 
set of beliefs and principles—that can be used to renew all levels of 
schooling. Observing Dewey’s progressive movement likely caused 
Goodlad to seek for greater specificity in articulating how schools and 
teacher education programs have needed to change. 

Although Goodlad has not developed new educational theory, he has 
combined existing ideas in new ways and given them new places in which 
to grow. His contributions in promoting partner schools and centers of 
pedagogy should not be underestimated. In so doing, he has charted the 
course for institutional change for the next generation. His model for 
centers of pedagogy is a direct replacement for the normal school that 
was once the home for teacher preparation. And his model for partner 
schools is a direct replacement for the laboratory school that was once the 
home for school renewal.!? However, neither model reinstates the old: 
The partner school and the center of pedagogy are organizational 
inventions that capture the advantages of the structures they replace 
while embracing a form of continuing systemic renewal that the former 
models were not able to produce. 

The strongest evidence, I believe, of Goodlad’s influence on American 
education are the changes in teaching and learning that can be observed 
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in partner schools and centers of pedagogy in the 16 sites that constitute 
the National Network for Educational Renewal (NNER). Unlike the 
Holmes Group which is composed only of research universities, NNER 
includes a broad cross-section of the types of institutions that actually 
prepare teachers. With more than 300 functioning partner schools across 
its member partnerships, NNER is the most compelling example of 
Goodlad’s life-long efforts to renew education. The question which now 
emerges is whether Goodlad’s efforts to renew schooling and teacher 
education will endure. Will school-university partnerships expand in 
number and quality? Will partner schools and centers of pedagogy 
continue their important roles in school renewal and teacher education 
reforms? Will NNER be able to sustain itself when Goodlad is no longer 
able to provide the leadership that has been essential to its existence? 

Iam notin a position to comment about the potential of all 16 NNER 
sites to sustain their efforts to continue the agenda of simultaneous 
renewal that each has begun. However, I have been extensively in- 
volved with the site at Brigham Young University. I know that without 
Goodlad’s leadership—both direct and indirect'’*—the BYU-Public 
School Partnership would likely not have been created, and would not 
have continued to develop as it has for the past 13 years. Neither is it 
likely that the 34 partner schools that currently function in the five 
school districts that constitute our Partnership would have been 
organized. And the center of pedagogy that has recently been created 
within the Partnership would clearly not be under way without Goodlad’s 
assistance in defining the basic notion and then attracting resources to 
support the organizational change. 

While working on an earlier draft of this paper, I participated in what 
has become an annual two-day retreat of educational leaders in the BYU- 
Public School Partnership. District superintendents, school principals, 
college deans, arts and sciences faculty, and partnership staff were in 
attendance. The topic of the meeting was “A Center of Pedagogy.” At the 
time this meeting was held, the proposal to create such a center had not 
yet been presented to BYU’s Board of Trustees, but the idea had been 
recommended to and endorsed by the University’s Strategic Planning 
and Self-Study Committee, a group of faculty and administrators that 
had just completed a two-year examination of all university programs 
and organizations. Among a handful of campus-wide recommendations, 
the Committee concluded that teacher education must become a central 
focus of the institution—as it was when the institution began in 1876 as 
a normal school. To bring about such a focus, the Committee approved 
the College of Education’s recommendation to create a center of peda- 
gogy. Six months following that meeting, the Board approved the 
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proposal to create the center which had been renamed the “Center for the 
Improvement of Teacher Education and Schooling.” 

By creating this new center, Brigham Young University is respond- 
ing to Dewey’s call of nearly a century ago for institutions to create 
“departments of pedagogy.” But we could not have responded to such a 
distant call without Goodlad’s ability and willingness to frame an idea 
that would fit into current school and university structures. Following 
Goodlad’s suggestion, BYU has created its first center of pedagogy, and 
I predict that this center will endure as a long-term unit in the institu- 
tion. Will such entities become integral to the majority of institutions 
that prepare teachers? It is too early to tell. But there is little question 
that some type of change will need to occur as our democratic society 
continues to evolve. Just as partner schools were needed to fill the void 
left by the loss of laboratory schools, centers of pedagogy will be needed 
to bring teacher education back to its proper place as a campus-wide and 
partnership-wide endeavor. 

Goodlad’s ability to effect such far-reaching change in American 
education rests, I believe, on four characteristics of his work. For his 
entire professional life his efforts have been (a) moral, (b) consistent, (c) 
alive, and (d) unifying. By “moral,” I refer to his uncompromising 
commitment to the fundamental principles that underlie a pedagogy 
that is both reflective and ethical. Like all effective pedagogues, Goodlad 
has always recognized the necessity of drawing educators to the ideas 
upon which good practice must be based. These I have called his “defining 
beliefs.” But while many educators have identified a set of foundational 
ideas, few have held tightly to the same notions throughout their career. 
Goodlad is an exception in a field that vacillates from one fad to another. 
His message and efforts have been consistent. Comparing his earliest 
writing in the 1950s with his most recent book reveals an evolution of 
ideas, not a vacillation. He has remained committed to the same prin- 
ciples that he began to discover as a teacher in a one-room Canadian 
school—morality, accessibility, caring, and stewardship. 

Not only has his message been surprisingly consistent, it has been 
“alive” and “unifying.” I use the word alive because Goodlad has clearly 
been the most convincing example of his own message. When he calls for 
educators to be engaged in life-long renewal so that they can effect 
continual improvements in their schools, he is obviously setting the pace 
as one who is personally dedicated to renewal in his own life. After all, 
if he can direct both a center and a research institute in his 70s, the rest 
of us should be able to effect some small changes in our own institutions. 
Through personal example he brings life to his message as he renews life 
in those with whom he engages in the task of improving education. And 
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as he brings life to his work and to his ideas, he does so in a way that is 
“unifying.” He and his work bring the disparate parts of teaching and 
learning together. Theory and practice, schools and universities, students 
and teachers are all drawn closer by Goodlad’s efforts to renew education. 

Considering these four qualities, I am confident that Goodlad’s work 
will continue to impact education. Like all effective pedagogues, he has 
offered a well-grounded message, has continued to refine it throughout 
his life, has lived the principles he has preached, and has brought 
stakeholders together in ways that enrich the lives of all participants in 
the educative process. Goodlad is a pedagogue of renewal not only for this 
generation, but for generations to come. 
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Appendix A: 
Goodlad’s Nineteen Postulates 


Postulate One. Programs for the education of the nation’s educators must 
be viewed by institutions offering them as a major responsibility to society and 
be adequately supported and promoted and vigorously advanced by the 
institution’s top leadership. 


Postulate Two. Programs for the education of educators must enjoy parity 
with other campus programs as a legitimate college or university commitment 
and field of study and service, worthy of rewards for faculty geared to the nature 
of the field. 


Postulate Three. Programs for the education of educators must be autono- 
mous and secure in their borders, with clear organizational identity, constancy 
of budget and personnel, and decision-making authority similar to that enjoyed 
by the major professional schools. 


Postulate Four. There must exist a clearly identifiable group of academic 
and clinical faculty members for whom teacher education is the top priority; the 
group must be responsible and accountable for selecting students and monitor- 
ing their progress, planning and maintaining the full scope and sequence of the 
curriculum, continuously evaluating and improving programs, and facilitating 
the entry of graduates into teaching careers. 


Postulate Five. The responsible group of academic and clinical faculty 
members described above must have a comprehensive understanding of the 
aims of education and the role of schools in our society and be fully committed 
to selecting and preparing teachers to assume the full range of educational 
responsibilities required. 


Postulate Six. The responsible group of academic and clinical faculty 
members must seek out and select for a predetermined number of student places 
in the program those candidates who reveal an initial commitment to the moral, 
ethical, and enculturating responsibilities to be assumed. 


Postulate Seven. Programs for the education of educators, whether 
elementary or secondary, must carry the responsibility to ensure that all 
candidates progressing through them possess or acquire the literacy and 
critical-thinking abilities associated with the concept of an educated person. 


Postulate Eight. Programs for the education of educators must provide 
extensive opportunities for future teachers to move beyond being students of 
organized knowledge to become teachers who inquire into both knowledge 
and its teaching. 


Postulate Nine. Programs for the education of educators must be char- 
acterized by a socialization process through which candidates transcend their 
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self-oriented in identifying with a culture of teaching. 


Postulate Ten. Programs for the education of educators must be character- 
ized in all respects by the conditions for learning that future teachers are to 
establish in their own schools and classrooms. 


Postulate Eleven. Programs for the education of educators must be 
conducted in such a way that future teachers inquire into the nature of teaching 
and schooling and assume that they will dosoasa natural aspect of their careers. 


Postulate Twelve. Programs for the education of educators must involve 
future teachers in the issues and dilemmas that emerge out of the never-ending 
tension between the rights and interests of individual parents and special- 
interest groups, on one hand, and the role of schools in transcending parochial- 
ism, on the other. 


Postulate Thirteen. Programs for the education of educators must be 
infused with understanding of and commitment to the moral obligation of 
teachers to ensure equitable access to and engagement in the best possible K-12 
education for all children and youths. 


Postulate Fourteen. Programs for the education of educators must 
involve future teachers not only in understanding schools as they are but in 
alternatives, the assumptions underlying alternatives, and how to effect needed 
changes in school organization, pupil groupirg, curriculum, and more. 


Postulate Fifteen. Programs for the education of educators must assure 
for each candidate the availability of a wide array of laboratory settings for 
observation, hands-on experiences, and exemplary schools for internships and 
residencies; they must admit no more students to their programs than can be 
assured these quality experiences. 


Postulate Sixteen. Programs for the education of educators must engage 
future teachers in the problems and dilemmas arising out of the inevitable 
conflicts and incongruities between what works or is accepted in practice and the 
research and theory supporting other options. 


Postulate Seventeen. Programs for the education of educators must 
establish linkages with graduates for purposes of both evaluating and revising 
these programs and easing the critical early years of transition into teaching. 


Postulate Eighteen. Programs for the education of educators, in order to 
be vital and renewing, must be free from curricular specifications by licensing 
agencies and restrained only by enlightened, professionally driven require- 
ments for accreditation. 


Postulate Nineteen. Programs for the education of educators must be 
protected from the vagaries of supply and demand by state policies that allow 
neither backdoor “emergency” programs nor temporary teaching licenses. 
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Introduction 


A scholar’s research is usually strongly influenced by his or her early 
professional experience and institutional affiliations. Therefore, let us 
take a look at the positions John I. Goodlad held, the research projects 
he directed or participated in, and the major themes of his research. 

Goodlad began his professional career in a one-room rural school in 
British Columbia, Canada, and has taught at every grade level from first 
grade through advanced graduate seminars. In addition to being a 
professor at Emory University (1950-56), the University of Chicago 
(1956-60), the University of California at Los Angeles (1960-85), and the 
University of Washington (1985-present), he has held many administra- 
tive positions in several universities and other organizations. He was a 
consultant in curriculum for the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Ser- 
vice (1947-49), Director of the Division of Teacher Education at Emory 
University, Director ofthe Agnes Scott College-Emory University Teacher 
Education Program (1950-56), Director of the Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago (1956-60), Director of the University 
Elementary School at UCLA (1960-84), Director ofthe Research Division 
of the Institute for Development of Educational Activities (/I/D/E/A/), 
Dean of the Graduate School of Education at UCLA (1967-83), Director 
of the Laboratory in School and Community Education at UCLA (1981- 
84), Director of the Center for Educational Renewal at the University of 
Washington (1985-present), and President of the independent Institute 
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for Educational Inquiry (1993-present). He has also served as President 
of the American Educational Research Association and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Concurrent with his involvement in teaching and administrative 
activities, he directed and participated in many projects, including the 
following: 


Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service (1947-56) 

Englewood Project (1954-56) 

Inquiry into a Conceptual System for Curriculum (1956-66) 

James Conant’s Teacher Education Project (1961-63) 

The Changing School Curriculum (1963-66) 

The League of Cooperating Schools; and A Study of Educational 
Change and School Improvement (1966-72) 

Inquiry into Early Schooling (late 1960s-early 1970s) 

A Study of School and Classroom Practices (late 1960s-early 1970s) 

A Study of Schooling (1976-84) 

The Study of Education of Educators (1985-90) 

National Network for Educational Renewal (1986-present) 

Access to Knowledge (1987-90) 

An Agenda for Teacher Education Reform in a Democracy (1991-present) 


The above list has been compiled from published materials and personal 
conversations with Goodlad, and is not comprehensive because some of 
Goodlad’s projects have not been reported in published materials. 

In addition to the above projects, Goodlad served as the editor or co- 
editor for four yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. The yearbook topics were “The Changing American School,” 
“The Elementary School in the United States,” “Individual Difference 
and the Common Curriculum,” and “The Ecology of School Renewal.” 

A prolific writer, Goodlad has written more than 25 books, approxi- 
mately 200 journal articles, 70 book chapters and encyclopedia entries, 
as well as many videotapes and audio-cassettes. The following is a list of 
books in a chronological order (co)authored or (co)edited by Goodlad: 


The Elementary School (1956) 

Educational Leadership and the Elementary School Principal (1956) 

The Nongraded Elementary School (1959; revised edition, 1963; re- 
printed, 1987) 

Planning and Organizing for Teaching (1963) 

The Changing American School (1966) 

Computers and Information Systems in Education (1966) 

The Changing School Curriculum (1966) 

School, Curriculum, and the Individual (1966) 

Behind the Classroom Door (1970; revised and retitled, Looking Behind 
the Classroom Door, 1974) 
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The Elementary School in the United States (1973) 

Early Schooling in the United States (1973) 

Early Schooling in England and Israel (1973) 

Toward a Mankind School: An Adventure in Humanistic Education (1974) 

The Dynamics of Educational Change: Toward Responsive Schools (1975) 

Facing the Future: Issues in Education and Schooling (1976) 

Curriculum Inquiry: The Study of Curriculum Practice (1979) 

What Schools Are for (1979; second edition, 1994) 

Individual Differences and the Common Curriculum (1983) 

A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future (1984) 

The Ecology of School Renewal (1987) 

School-University Partnerships in Action: Concepts, Cases, and Con- 
cerns (1988) 

Access to Knowledge: An Agenda for Our Nation’s Schools (1990) 

The Moral Dimensions of Teaching (1990) 

Places Where Teachers Are Taught (1990) 

Teachers for Our Nation’s Schools (1990) 

Educational Renewal: Better Teachers, Better Schools (1994) 

In Praise of Education (1997) 

The Public Purpose of Education and Schooling (1997) 


Because of Goodlad’s early professional experience in teaching in 
schools and directing teacher education programs, his primary research 
interests are understanding and improving schooling and teacher edu- 


cation. These themes are the major melodies of his research, which has 
been developed in two stages. 

The first stage is from the late 1940s through the creation of the 
League of the Cooperating Schools in 1966. During this period, Goodlad’s 
professional experience and publications focused on the leadership and 
organizational dimensions of schooling, especially the nongraded el- 
ementary school, teacher education programs, and the efforts to link 
teacher education and schooling. The League was an innovation, with 
the goals of synthesizing previous research on schooling and teacher 
education and testing the strategy of school-university partnership for 
educational renewal. 

The second stage is more significant and monumental than the first 
one. Under the auspices of the /I/D/E/A/, Goodlad, in association with his 
colleagues, published Behind the Classroom Door in 1970 (revised and 
retitled, Looking Behind the Classroom Door, 1974), The Elementary 
School in the United States in 1973, Early Schooling in the United States 
in 1973, and Toward a Mankind School: An Adventure in Humanistic 
Education in 1974. These books were dedicated to an understanding of 
schooling in the United States and demonstrated a methodology for 
comprehensive inquiries. 
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Based on the above initial comprehensive inquiry into schooling, a 
more ambitious, in-depth research project, A Study of Schooling, was 
launched in 1976, resulting in the widely acclaimed A Place Called 
School, other books by his colleagues, and about 50 technical reports and 
dissertations. This was followed by the creation of the National Network 
for Educational Renewal (NNER) and the successful completion of the 
five-year research project of the Study of Education of Educators (SEE). 
Goodlad is now working on an agenda for simultaneously improving 
teacher education and schooling. The structure of the second stage—the 
logical unfolding of understanding schooling, teacher education, and the 
school-university partnership—is similar to the first one, but the second 
is based on a more profound understanding and is on a larger scale. 

The following review of Goodlad’s literature is arranged in a frame- 
work of his inquiries into (1) nongrading, (2) curriculum inquiry, (3) the 
aims, goals, and functions of schooling, (4) teacher education, (5) strat- 
egies for educational renewal, and (6) strategies for and reflections on 
educational research. Although the aforementioned framework is conve- 
nient for developing this article, the elements in the framework are 
closely interconnected in Goodlad’s educational research and practice. 


Nongrading 


Nongrading is Goodlad’s first research theme, and many later 
research themes were derived from this original one. 


Personal Professional Experience 


On a September morning in 1939, Goodlad faced his first class in 
Woodwards Hill School of the Surrey Municipality in British Columbia. 
It was a one-room, eight-grade school, consisting of 34 youngsters, the 
youngest not yet six and the oldest just turned 17. In this one-room 
school, Goodlad became painfully aware of the relentless intrusion of the 
norms of graded schooling into his classroom: the requirement of teach- 
ing each subject to each grade (adding up to 56 lessons a day, an average 
of seven subjects with each of eight grades), and the pass/fail system that 
had already resulted in a 13-year-old boy named Ernie spending seven 
years in the first grade.' 

Goodlad’s later experiences as a principal of a school in the Surrey 
district and as the Director of Education at the Provincial Industrial 
School (for Delinquent Boys) in British Columbia were also afflicted with 
the rigidity and lock-step of grading and the effects of nonpromotion on 
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his students. His early practical experiences in educational settings, 
especially the one-room school, led him to study individual differences in 
intellectual achievements, social skills, and physical abilities, and the 
effects of promotion and nonpromotion on children’s development. The 
concept of nongrading was born. 


Systematic Theoretical Inquiry 


When Goodlad became a doctoral student at the University of 
Chicago, he had, in his words, the luxury to reflect on the meaning of his 
immersion in educational settings. His doctoral dissertation was a study 
of some of the effects of promotion and nonpromotion, a regularity of 
schooling that confounded his life as a teacher in the one-room school, as 
a principal, and with the industrial school students for whom nonpro- 
motion had been a common occurrence of their schooling. 

Goodlad began his research on nongrading with an inquiry into the 
effect of promotion and nonpromotion. He found that the social and 
personal adjustment of the matched promoted second-graders and 
nonpromoted first-graders differed significantly. He synthesized his 
own and others’ research findings and came to the following conclusion: 
“It becomes clear that blanket promotion policies are not justified by the 
evidence. Nevertheless, the evidence supports promotion over nonpro- 
motion as the more defensible educational practice.”” He developed 
several recommendations, one of which was that each child should be 
considered individually, rather than collectively, ina system-wide policy. 
If the question “Is nonpromotion likely to favor the all-round develop- 
ment of these children?” could not be answered in the affirmative based 
on fact rather than opinion, then the children should be promoted to the 
next grade. Compared with the previous research, Goodlad’s work had 
made much progress in both specification and comprehensiveness. 
Nonetheless, his research questions, findings, and recommendations 
were, by and large, still within the framework of grading. The focus was 
to find the advantages and disadvantages of promotion and nonpromotion 
rather than an alternative. 

Later Goodlad examined the pros and cons of promotion and non- 
promotion, analyzed the available research findings, and concluded that 
neither promotion nor nonpromotion was the answer. He felt that the 
time to abandon the Procrustean lock-step system that forced children 
to fit the norms was long past. With the philosophy of continuous 
progress firmly entrenched and the graded barriers removed, to promote 
or not to promote would no longer be a question.’ 

In 1955 the theme of “nongrading the elementary school” was 
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formally proposed by Goodlad, who justified the practice from three 
theoretical perspectives: (1) children differ not only physically, emotion- 
ally, and socially, but also intellectually; (2) the research findings on 
promotion and nonpromotion point to the negative effects of nonpromotion 
under the graded setup as well as to the whole problem of the very rapid 
or very slow learners for whom the concept of “minimum essentials” is 
misleading and damaging; (3) historically, educators had shifted from a 
subject-centered approach to the child-centered point-of-view, but the 
time had come to move toward the saner viewpoint relating instruction 
to our knowledge of children, subject matter, and the learning process. 
He recommended that nongrading begin with a primary-unit plan.*The 
observed favorable effects of the nongraded-unit plan were reported.°® 
By the time The Nongraded Elementary School was published in 
1959, the concept of “nongrading” was based on a more solid theoretical 
foundation. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, co-authors of The Non- 
graded Elementary School, conducted very detailed research to illus- 
trate the inter-individual and intra-individual difference in the readi- 
ness for school, academic achievements, physical abilities, and social 
skills. Their conclusions made the adoption of nongrading even more 
convincing. They also elaborated on promotion and nonpromotion, the 
longitudinal view of curriculum, and the development of sound mental 
health in support of the idea of nongrading.® By 1972, Goodlad had 
developed a more comprehensive theoretical framework by including 
moral concern, economic efficiency, psychological reasons, and pedagogi- 
cal and experiential grounds as factors which supported nongrading.’ 


Implementation of Nongrading 


Ralph Tyler said, in his introduction to Facing the Future: Issues in 
Education and Schooling, that Goodlad is a researcher, prophet, and 
mover, the combination of which is very rare. As a researcher and 
prophet, he is a deconstructivist of grading; as a mover, he is a construct- 
ivist of nongrading. 

In order to gain valid information about the nongraded school, 
whereby the concept of nongrading could be effectively and construc- 
tively implemented, Goodlad and others conducted two major question- 
naire studies in 1957-58 and 1960.° 

As noted previously, in his first paper on nongrading, Goodlad 
proposed to begin nongrading with a level approach which divided each 
grade into many levels so that the concept of grade was dissolved in the 
practice. At the end of that paper, two illustrations vividly described the 
differences between the lock-step grading system and the nongraded 
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level approach.’ Goodlad and others researched the idea of replacing 
grades with reading levels in a nongraded plan and found evidence 
supporting the effectiveness of the level-approach.'° 

In 1962, Goodlad and others conducted a survey of practices in 89 
communities containing about 550 nongraded schools. The survey sought 
information on reasons for introducing a nongraded plan, on changes the 
process of adopting the plan would create, on changes that would follow 
adoption, and on modifications in school practice related to nongrading. 
About half of the replies indicated that an attempt was made to organize 
the skill areas of the curriculum into levels. However, the levels were often 
defined according to narrow, subject-matter expectations, and children 
were grouped horizontally according to their levels of accomplishment. 
Consequently, the levels appeared to be nothing more than minigrades. 

In the 1963 revised version of The Nongraded Elementary School, 
the authors acknowledged that by their choice of examples and illustra- 
tions, they inadvertently overemphasized the reading-level arrange- 
ment and gave it an undeserved status. Based on the experience from the 
Englewood Elementary School, the authors urged that nongrading 
should be implemented throughout the elementary school rather than 
concentrated on the primary years. The authors also discussed beginning 
nongrading with multi-age grouping. This is perhaps due to the fact that 
the multi-age grouping has the quality of a more vertical organization 
whereas the level-approach often leads to horizontal reorganization. In 
the new introduction to the reissued edition of The Nongraded Elementary 
School, Anderson said “I think I would want to say a lot more about the 
usefulness of team teaching and multiaging as facilitating mechanisms, as 
opposed to seeking levels or groupings based on achievement measures.”"! 

Nongrading uses vertical organization to facilitate pupils’ continu- 
ous development at their own rate. The concept of nongrading is con- 
nected with all aspects of the school operation; therefore, Goodlad and 
others made many recommendations on other aspects of schooling such 
as reporting pupil progress, in-service teacher education, and school- 
campus partnerships. 


The Movements toward a More Suggestive, 
Descriptive, and Flexible Scheme for Nongrading 


The nongraded school is not easily understood or developed. It is not 
simply the school we have known with grade labels removed; nor is it a 
return to the one-room school house. No models from the past are 
available to elucidate the concepts involved. In addition, the essence of 
nongrading is suggestive rather than prescriptive; therefore, nongraded 
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schools will differ from one another. After the concept of nongrading 
proved to be exasperatingly difficult to implement, Goodlad felt that it 
was more constructive to understand nongrading through the assump- 
tions underlying the ideal of maximum individual development.” As 
such, the concept of nongrading tended to be justified more theoretically 
and even philosophically. 

In the paper published in Prospects in Education in 1969, Goodlad 
summarized the four sets of assumptions underlying nongrading which 
distinguish nongrading from grading: 


One set of assumptions pertains to individual differences among 
learners: children of the same age differ in their initial readiness to 
learn; they proceed on any given learning task at differing rates of 
speeds; some acquire sophisticated and others superficial insights into 
phenomena; some learn well in some field and others well in something 
else. A second set of assumptions pertains to knowledge: knowledge is 
man-made and therefore changing, rather than fixed and immutable; 
knowledge is structured and cumulative and not just a miscellaneous 
array of conclusions. A third set of assumptions pertains to learning: 
each individual’s “way of learning” is unique; one learns best what he 
perceives to be meaningful for him; one derives meaning from the 
context of one’s own experience, not just from the context within which 
the things of learning are arranged. A fourth set of assumptions 
pertains to the nature of man; he develops best under conditions of trust 
and support, when failure is manageable and temporary rather than 
punishing and permanent." 


On a later occasion, Goodlad elaborated these four sets of assump- 
tions and described possible features of nongraded schools. First, 
nongrading is school-wide and not confined to a few classes. Second, 
teachers select content, materials, and topics for instruction in the light 
of the spread of abilities, attainments, and interests in the class. Third, 
grouping practices and instruction follow both preliminary and ongoing 
diagnosis of children. Fourth, age becomes less important as a criterion 
for conducting this tailor-made process. '* 

In contrast to the previous level approach, the suggestion for imple- 
mentation of nongrading has become more suggestive, descriptive, and 
flexible. Successful implementation of nongrading may depend on the 
understanding of these underlying assumptions, the schools’ whole 
milieu, and teachers’ initiatives. 

In “Speaking of Nongrading,” an audio-tape produced in 1972, 
Goodlad said “Nongrading per se is not a philosophy, but at its best, it is 
a part of the set of values regarding the entire educational context.”" 
However, in the new introduction to the revised edition of The Non- 
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graded Elementary School in 1987, Goodlad said he would stress that the 
philosophy behind nongrading must infuse much more than school 
structure.’ This means, in my opinion, that the implementation of 
nongrading should be multi-dimensional and more flexible, with atten- 
tion to the essence of the concept rather than the rigid approach. 

The general absence of operational definitions of nongrading and the 
failure of both practitioners and researchers to employ them prompted 
Barbara Pavan and Daniel Purdom to develop comprehensive ideal 
models of nongrading in terms of assumptions and behavioral implica- 
tions. Both ofthe researchers demonstrated that the concept of nongrading 
goes far beyond the vertical organization of school; it also assumes the 
goal of schooling and all the other aspects of schooling.'’ Therefore, with 
the experience of implementation and the later development of scientific 
research, the concept of nongrading became more refined and more 
suggestive than prescriptive. 


The Implications of the First Theme for the Later Research 


Findings and experience from the research theme of nongrading are 
closely related with Goodlad’s later research themes. The difficulties in 
implementing the concept of nongrading prompted Goodlad’s research 
on developing a better understanding of the status of schools, curriculum 
inquiry, teacher education, and school ecology and strategies for educa- 
tional renewal. We may also see the connections between the research on 
nongrading and the Englewood Project and later research projects. 

From the experience of implementing nongrading, Goodlad formed 
the following generalizations: (1) nongrading is school-wide, and school 
is the center for educational change"; (2) itis difficult for schools or school 
systems to carry alone the burden of improving education as they often 
lack the research facilities and other resources; therefore, it is necessary 
and constructive to establish school-campus partnerships’’; (3) nongrading 
is an effort to eliminate the inadequacies of grading from the perspective 
of vertical organization so as to facilitate an individual’s continuous 
growth. Curriculum reform should be concurrent with the introduction 
and development of nongrading, as the curriculum is the heart of a 
school’s program.”° 


Observations 


Nongrading as envisioned and described by Goodlad is an exciting 
direction, and it is unfortunate that nongrading continues to be more of 
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a theory than a reality. This seems due to the accumulated historical 
influence of grading, the misunderstanding of nongrading, the lack of a 
vocabulary to describe nongrading, insufficient advisement, the educa- 
tional context since the 1960s, and the suggestive rather than prescrip- 
tive nature of nongrading. 

However, nongrading is still alive and continues to be strongly 
supported by recent research.”! Furthermore, some elements of non- 
grading are included in recent reform efforts, and the literature on 
nongrading continues to accrue.” 

It is ironic that the higher education system has already become 
mostly nongraded, while elementary and secondary education, largely in 
and for which the concept has been generated, are still graded. 


Curriculum Inquiry 


Curriculum inquiry is another theme of Goodlad’s research. In the 
research on nongrading, teacher education, and strategies for educa- 
tional change, curriculum has always been one of his major concerns. 


Overview 


Goodlad’s curriculum inquiry can be divided chronologically into 
three phases, each one represented by a different set of publications. 
First, all the papers on curriculum in School, Curriculum, and the 
Individual were originally published before 1963. They probed into parts 
of curriculum, such as societal pressures, learners as data-source, 
subject-matter organization, and other issues in American curriculum. 
Second, with continuing inquiry into curriculum practice, Goodlad 
bezame concerned with a framework by which the central problems of 
curriculum could be systematically identified and related to each other. 
This work resulted in two books, The Development of a Conceptual 
System for Dealing with Problems of Curriculum and Instruction (1966) 
and Curriculum Inquiry: the Study of Curriculum Practice (1979). Third, 
in A Place Called School, Goodlad comprehensively described and 
analyzed the elementary and secondary curriculum. 

As far as the substance of his curriculum inquiry is concerned, the 
inquiry may be categorized into three levels: first, commenting on curricu- 
lum practice; second, probing into a conceptual system for curriculum; and 
third, reflecting on curriculum as a field of study. From the first to the third 
level, the research becomes more abstract, and the research on the latter 
levels has methodological implications for the research on the former 
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level(s). Furthermore, the second level is to categorize curriculum 
practice and facilitate research. The third level—reflecting on curricu- 
lum as a field of study—is the meta-analysis of the first and second levels. 
The following is a review of Goodlad’ work on curriculum. 


Review of Curriculum Reform in the 1950s and 1960s 


The beginning of that curriculum reform movement was commonly 
identified with the successful launching of the first satellite by the 
former USSR in the fall of 1957. That spectacular event ignited charges 
and countercharges regarding the effectiveness of American schools and 
stimulated curriculum revision, particularly in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Goodlad, however, placed the curriculum reform in a 
wider and more historical context. He maintained that the roots of 
change went back to the years immediately following World War II. An 
example of this was the creation of the Illinois’ Committee on School 
Mathematics in 1951.” 

Goodlad’s view on the beginning of the curriculum movement was 
substantiated by an early work published in 1955 by Arthur Bestor, 
Educational Wastelands: the Retreat from Learning in Our Public 
Schools. In this book, Bestor discusses what he viewed to be anti- 
intellectual life-adjustment education, and proposes the enhancement of 
general intelligence through the study of various liberal arts. Sputnik 
was only the blasting fuse or a catalyst for the curriculum reform in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

In Goodlad’s contribution to the Sixty-Fifth Yearbook ofthe National 
Society for the Study of Education, he pointed out that the following 
factors are related to the curriculum reform in the 1950s and 1960s. 
First, World War II and its immediate aftermath revealed extensive 
mathematical and scientific illiteracy among high school graduates. 
Second, the United States was barely out of a “hot” war before it found 
itself in a “cold” war which called particularly for knowledge in the 
mathematics and the physical sciences. Third, the crippling economic 
depression predicted throughout the 1950s did not materialize. As a 
consequence, an expanding middle class came to know greater prosper- 
ity and higher living standards than had previously been known. This 
relatively young group saw education as the road to a good life for their 
children. Fourth, values which had long guided American life shifted and 
crumbled, a process sharply accelerated by World War II. The new 
cultural values stressed uncertainty, adaptability, and the cultivation of 
rationality. Fifth, the knowledge explosion ruled out traditional ap- 
proaches to curriculum planning. Sixth, the growing preoccupation with 
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the structure and strategies of subject fields led to experimentation with 
youngsters’ abilities to learn them.” 

Philosophically speaking, only the combination of external pressure 
and internal readiness can make events happen. Therefore, it was insight- 
ful for Goodlad to analyze the internal readiness of the curriculum reform 
so as to have a more complete and accurate picture of “Why did it happen?” 

The curriculum reform began largely on the secondary level and then 
gradually extended to the elementary level. In 1966, Goodlad predicted 
three stages for further curriculum reform. The first stage would be 
discipline-centered and would be one of refining some initial assump- 
tions. The second stage, with focus on elementary schools, would be total- 
curriculum oriented, seeking balance between the learners and materi- 
als, and balance among subjects. The third stage would be dominated by 
a humanistic curriculum. Goodlad found this humanistic redirection in 
the 1963 and 1964 federal legislation, as well as in President Johnson’s 
remarks.” With the rise of the third force of humanistic psychology, 
Goodlad’s farsightedness was validated. 

On many occasions, Goodlad discussed the characteristics of the 
movement. From the societal perspective, the influence of the reform 
was “national,” as more than one-half of the high school students used 
the new materials in physics and biology and the reform caught on with 
middle and upper-middle class communities.”* The movement also had 
the following curricular characteristics: (1) discreteness of subjects 
prevailed, and each subject was treated as a discrete entity; (2) the 
content of knowledge was organized around structural elements which 
were substantive and methodological in character; (3) the focus was on 
authenticity of content; and (4) there was extensive “packaging” of 
instructional materials.”’ 

From the perspective of the evolution of curriculum as fields of 
research and practice, Goodlad argued that the curriculum reform had 
its assets and contributions: (1) we had a long-overdue recognition of the 
academic disciplines, with particular attention to pre-college curricu- 
lum; (2) some first-rate scholars were involved in the reform movement; 
(3) the intensive, fresh interest in studying students’ learning strategies 
emerged; (4) there was a surge of new instructional materials, some of 
them very good; and (5) extensive materials other than textbooks were 
included in the total instructional package, including film, filmstrips, 
programmed exercises and living creatures.” 

The reform movement, however, was not without its problems. In 
1963, Goodlad exposed two of these problems: the aims were too general 
and mysterious, and data was lacking about the effectiveness of new 
curricula.” 
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With the development of the movement, Goodlad diagnosed more 
limitations and liabilities: First, the discipline-centered nature of new 
programs, as a reaction against the presumed over-emphasis in the 
previous decades on problems of social living and self-adjustment, raised 
some questions about whether or not youngsters dealt adequately with 
problems of mankind which cut across disciplines. Second, certain 
disciplines, usually those already firmly established in the curricula, had 
been spotlighted and gained a great deal of support to the exclusion of 
others. Third, the implied completeness and order of some instructional 
packages almost denied the spontaneity and pupil-teacher planning of 
less structured curriculum. Fourth, the broken-front, separate-piece 
approach to curriculum planning placed severe burdens on local school 
districts to choose. Fifth, without defining the aims of education at any 
level of decision-making in America, emphasis on the subject field as both 
ends and means of schooling brought curriculum reform into a vacuum. 
Sixth, teacher education programs presented many problems in most 
cases. It was difficult to make teachers re-examine their own perception 
of a changing field. Seventh, the curriculum reform movement was 
experimental in only a limited sense. It was based on such general ideas 


” <> 


as “structure,” “inquiry,” and “discovery.” 
Core Curriculum 


The locus of Goodlad’s arguments on core curriculum consists of his 
ideal of humanistic education in 1966,*' his perspective on individuality 
and commonality,*” A Study of Schooling, and his agenda to improve 
schooling.** He not only inquires into the historical background of the 
concept of “core curriculum,” but addresses current issues as well. 

In Goodlad’s opinion, the term “core curriculum” carried no signifi- 
cance until about half a century ago. The use of core curriculum in the 
curriculum discourse coincided chronologically with the expansion of 
secondary education enrollment. The meaning of core curriculum has 
shifted with societal pressures and educational trends. In the United 
States, the core curriculum of secondary education was remarkably 
resistant to change at the outset of the rapid expansion of enrollment, but 
it was only a matter of time until it yielded and then virtually collapsed. 
The erosion of the core curriculum was precipitated by a student body 
that was increasing in size and diversity as well as by a unique combina- 
tion of ideology and changing circumstances in the workplace. 

In the first half of the 20th century, core curriculum was primarily 
a concept intended not to corrupt the curriculum, but to make it more 
accessible and useful. To many curriculum workers at that time, a core 
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meant something that transcended subject lines to reach the needs of the 
individual person. To others, however, core meant practice in the 
democratic principles that were believed to be at the heart of individual 
freedom. Goodlad pointed out that the concept of core curriculum of the 
first half of the Twentieth Century had disappeared from the current 
dialogue about curriculum. The reason why he devoted so much atten- 
tion to a historical concept was to show that the effort to apply progres- 
sive theories to the curriculum was not intended to corrupt or weaken it 
but to render it more accessible to an increasingly diverse student 
population. He argues sarcastically that “Disciples of the progressive 
theorists have left us a troublesome legacy because of their excesses, but 
the leading theorists, at least, probably had a better grasp of their time 
in history than today’s advocates of ‘back to the basics’ have of theirs.”** 
He then turned to addressing the deficiencies in American schools today 
in terms of core curriculum. 

Goodlad observed that in the current discourse about curriculum the 
words “core” and “common” had been used interchangeably. The term 
“common” must be enriched by going beyond specification of content and 
including the following: classroom encounters with issues and problems 
that transcend subject divisions, modes of learning that involve students 
as participants rather than mere observers, and equal access to all 
students. He argued convincingly that it is at the very heart of our 
professional responsibility to ensure for all primary and secondary 
students common encounters with the most significant domains of 
human experience. Although the ideal of common outcomes is chimeri- 
cal, the conditions of equal opportunity are necessary and obtainable. 

Based on the ideal of equal opportunity and the data gathered in A 
Study of Schooling, Goodlad made four recommendations for a core 
curriculum agenda for better schools. First, there must be a complete 
rethinking of the domains of human experience and thought to be 
encountered commonly by children and youth as they progress through 
school toward effective, satisfying lives as citizens, parents, workers, and 
thoughtful participants in the culture. Second, each state must deter- 
mine the length of the school program deemed necessary (and feasible) 
to ensure the tools and understandings required for active, constructive 
participation in culture. Third, there must be an extraordinary broaden- 
ing in the pedagogical techniques employed to assure productive encoun- 
ters in the curricular domains. Increasing the commonality of curricu- 
lum calls for increasing pedagogical diversity. Finally, conditions of 
schooling must assure equal access to the common curriculum and 
whatever options are deemed desirable, and equity in regard to the 
efforts made by each school to assure individual progress. 
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Goodlad did not sidestep dilemmas in core curriculum, such as 
individuality versus commonality and self-interests versus the common 
good. His ideal of reconciling these dilemmas and ensuring equal access 
to knowledge were manifested in the propositions that each citizen’s self- 
interest involves the public good, that a curriculum balanced among the 
major fields of knowledge and knowing must be recommended and 
implemented, and that all schools must educate uncommonly for a 
common understanding of American heritage and full participation in a 
democratic society.* 


In Pursuit of a Conceptual System for Curriculum 


It has been Goodlad’s argument for a long time that curriculum 
inquiry must start from the basics. He decided that a necessary first step 
was to develop some kind of initial conceptualization of what consists of 
curriculum as a field of practice and, therefore, a potential field of study. 
He tried to lay out much of what the curriculum activities encompass so 
that the scope of the study of curricular practice could be defined. From 
this, in turn, it becomes possible to identify the elements likely to 
constitute theory building. Without such elements as building blocks, 
theorizing is apparently impossible. However, Goodlad mapped the 
domains of curriculum to aid efforts to develop useful curriculum 
theories, rather than to build a specific curriculum theory. 

After his review of curriculum as a field of study in 1960, he 
concluded that conceptual systems which identified the major questions 
to be answered in developing a curriculum must be rigorously formu- 
lated. In this review he first employed a framework differentiating the 
societal, institutional, and instructional levels.*® 

In late 1956, Goodlad assembled a small group of young scholars to 
work together on conceptualizing the curriculum field in such a way as 
to combine the ends-means components described by Tyler with the 
process elements. Goodlad, in association with Maurice N. Richter, Jr., 
synthesized some of the group’s thinking, and published “The Develop- 
ment of a Conceptual System for Dealing with Problems of Curriculum 
and Instruction” in 1966. 

The above monograph began by describing the imperatives and 
meaningfulness of developing a conceptual system for curriculum and 
defining such key concepts as “curriculum,” “intended study,” “educa- 
tional aim,” “educational objectives,” “learning opportunity,” and “orga- 
nizing center for learning.” The conceptual system proposed then was a 
conceptualized process of constructing a rational curriculum, with par- 
ticular attention directed to the problems of identifying the types of 
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decisions which needed to be made in the process. The conceptual system 
revealed the levels of decision-making from values, to educational aims, 
to educational objectives (learning opportunities on the institutional 
level and organizing center on the instructional level). Rational curricu- 
lum planning is a process of evaluation as well as of derivation, occurring 
at each step along the road to delineating organizing centers. On every 
level of decision making, funded knowledge (knowledge at a higher level 
of agreement among specialists) and conventional wisdom (interests, 
wishes, beliefs and understandings of those who sanction the educa- 
tional system or consume education) functioned as data sources.*” 

In the 1966 version of the conceptual system for curriculum, Goodlad 
discussed the process of decision-making at different levels primarily 
from a theoretical perspective. When he studied the changing school 
curriculum in 1966, he called for more delineation of local, state, and 
federal responsibilities for curriculum planning, more curriculum study 
centers engaged in planning curriculum designs for the length and 
breadth of pre-collegiate education, and a number of truly experimental 
schools in every state to allow for freedom of research. He suggested that 
the large study centers be created by federal funds and be operated by 
private, regional, and state agencies to create a broad base of support and 
include a range ofinterests.* In his contribution to Educational Commu- 
nication in a Revolutionary Age in 1973, he expressed his concerns over 
the confused roles in educational decisions and elaborated his views on 
the responsibilities of Congress, state legislatures, local boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents, principals, and teachers.*® Although this essay 
was not devoted particularly to elaborating the decision-making process 
of the 1966 version of the conceptual system, it was a logical development 
of Goodlad’s ideas on the process of curriculum development. 

The conceptual system for curriculum was further refined in Cur- 
riculum Inquiry: The Study of Curriculum Practice in 1979. This concep- 
tual system provided an accurate identification of the major components 
of curriculum practice in complex, industrialized, and decentralized 
settings such as the United States. According to Goodlad’s own sum- 
mary, compared with the 1966 version, three modifications were of rather 
major significance. First, the personal or experiential level became an 
independent level, which treated students as potential generators and not 
merely passive recipients of curricular ends and means. Second, in 
contrast to Tyler’s use of values as a “screen” to be used after a preliminary 
set of goals had been selected, the “values level” was transformed to be 
included in the surrounding milieu out of which came all of the interests 
which affected curriculum. Third, there was a more general opening up 
of each level of decision making to the surrounding milieu.*° 
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The 1979 version of the conceptual system seemed to be not as neat 
and rational as the 1966 version, but it was more consistent with the 
reality. There were distinct differences between the 1966 and 1979 
conceptual systems. First, the behavioral objectives based on the three 
taxonomies were not as emphasized in the later conceptual system. 
Second, in addition to the process of curriculum development—the 
alignment of decision making from level to level, Goodlad also conceptu- 
alized three elements of the conceptual system, which included the 
substantive element, the political-social element, and the technical- 
professional element. These three elements might form another ap- 
proach to curriculum practice and research. In 1978, he identified the 
three elements as three kinds of phenomena in the curriculum field, 
elaborating on the political-social dimension and drawing seven propo- 
sitions on the politics of curriculum reform.*! 

The development of a conceptual system for curriculum is very 
important because the conceptual system is the linkage between curricu- 
lum practice and research, provides commonplaces for professional 
discourse to address, and makes curriculum inquiry cumulative. 


Reflection on Curriculum as a Field of Study 


Goodlad is very interested in curriculum practice. He has always 
been concerned about curriculum as a field of study. From the 1960s to 
1990s, he has been reflecting on curriculum as a field of study, reviewing 
its status, and making recommendations for its improvement. 

The emergence of curriculum as a field of study is a Twentieth 
Century development. The advancement of industrialization brought 
with it a decline in the role of the home and increased attention to the role 
of the school. Consequently, the nature of what was taught and the 
values represented became matters of particular attention. A distinct 
field of curriculum study gradually emerged, and its legitimacy was 
established in the United States with the appearance in 1927 of a 
yearbook prepared by a committee of the National Society for the Study 
of Education which sought to pull together the extant ideas about 
constructing curriculum. Curriculum as a practice is very old; but 
curriculum as a field of study, at a level of intensity at least, is still 
relatively new. Goodlad identified different contributions to curriculum 
as a field of study by Tyler, Smith, Herrick, Taba, himself and others.** 

Goodlad’s first comprehensive review of curriculum as a field of 
study was published in 1960. In that review, he summarized the research 
and projects on the societal, institutional, and instructional levels and 
concluded that “curriculum theorizing to date is best described as 
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abstract speculation; curriculum research as ‘dust-bowl’ empiricism.” He 
made two major recommendations: First, conceptual systems need to be 
formulated which identify the major questions to be answered in devel- 
oping a curriculum. Second, theoretical constructs are needed from 
which hypotheses might be derived and empirically tested. Research 
studies would then be derived to determine how values and expectations 
of individuals and groups found their ways to influence curriculum.* He 
also exposed the lack of commonplaces so that the disturbingly noncumu- 
lative character of curriculum research arose. This was one of the 
reasons why a conceptual system was strongly called for. In the 1969 
review, Goodlad identified progress in defining curricular objectives, 
analyzing ends/means relationship, ordering stimuli for learning, and 
evaluation. He concluded, however, that in the realm of explaining 
curricular realities people appeared to know little more in 1969 than they 
did in 1960 and that curriculum theory with exploratory and predictive 
power was virtually non-existent.“ 

In the 1960 review, Goodlad argued that we should separate “ought” 
questions from “what” questions. He was still concerned about this point 
in 1969 because little progress had been made in explaining curricular 
realities. Persisting in this argument, Goodlad said in 1979 that “It has 
been my contention for some years that curriculum inquiry must move 
back to basics, and there is nothing more basic for study than what people 
practice or do, good or bad, right or wrong.”* In 1991, he stressed again 
that “Curriculum inquirers must study actors, actions, and the conse- 
quences of actions in natural settings.”“* His special emphasis on predic- 
tive theory, particularly in the books Curriculum Inquiry: The Study of 
Curriculum Practice and A Place Called School, modified the earlier 
conception of curriculum as a field of study.*’ A Place Called School and 
other books, in turn, helped legitimate such inquiry. 

In summary, Goodlad identified the lack of both theoretical con- 
structs and a conceptual system, a deficiency which has resulted in the 
noncumulative characteristic of curriculum as a field of study. His ideal 
is to improve curriculum as a field of study by inquiring into the 
curriculum planning process and products and into the ongoing nature 
of practice in all domains. 


Observations 


Goodlad’s curriculum inquiry has covered all of the three levels in the 
area, from commenting oncurriculum practice and trends, to delineating 
curriculum as a field of practice and potential field for study, to meta- 
analyzing curriculum as a field of study. It is uncommon for a scholar to 
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contribute to all of these three levels of study, as usually he or she is 
confined to certain topics or a certain level because of the research-set 
and the inherent tension among the three levels of study. 

Sustained interest in curriculum practice is another characteristic of 
Goodlad’s inquiry into curriculum. He has reviewed many curriculum 
practices and trends, such as the curriculum reform movement in the 
1950s and 1960s, humanistic curriculum, societal pressures, and indi- 
vidual differences and the core curriculum. 

Another unique point in Goodlad’s curriculum inquiry is his pursuit 
of the descriptive aspect of curriculum. He has paid as much attention to 
“what” questions as to “ought” questions. Perhaps because of the rela- 
tively limited scope and more operationalized characteristics of curricu- 
lum, Goodlad’s interest in curriculum inquiry is in both “what it is” and 
“how it should be.” 


Schooling: Aims, Goals, And Functions 


In addition to his research on nongrading and curriculum, Goodlad 
also explored many other topics pertaining to schooling such as school 
aims, school goals, school functions, school and classroom ambiance, 
early schooling, and history of elementary schools. I will now focus on his 
ideas about aims, goals, and functions of schooling so as to understand 
his inquiry into schooling in an appropriate conceptual context. 


Overview 


In a monograph entitled “Some Propositions in Search of Schools,” 
Goodlad outlined his program to holistically improve schools for the first 
time. His focus was on four significant aspects of schooling—facilities, 
expectations, curriculum, and method, all of which were means toward 
the ultimate development of rational individuals. Later on, because of 
his interest in educational renewal, he felt that a comprehensive under- 
standing of “what’s going on in schools” and “what are schools expected 
to do” became imperative. He successively directed the following three 
projects to seek answers to the above questions: (1) inquiry into early 
schooling (late 1960s—early 1970s); (2) A Study of Childhood Education 
(late 1960s—early 1970s); and (3) A Study of Schooling (1976-84). These 
three projects resulted in four books.** 

A common characteristic of these three projects, especially A Study 
of Schooling, is their holistic approach to understanding schooling. For 
example, Goodlad and his associates collected questionnaire responses, 
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observation notes, and interview data on 16 commonplaces of schools: 
teaching practices, content or subject matter, instructional materials, 
physical environment, activities, human resources, evaluation, time, 
organization, communications, decision making, leadership, goals, is- 
sues and problems, implicit curriculum, and controls or restraints. These 
data represented a comprehensive view of school life, including aspects 
of self (personal domain), classroom (instructional domain), school (insti- 
tutional domain), and schooling (societal domain).*® 

Onecan imagine that the recommendations for restructuring schools 
from such holistic understanding will be extensive. There are hundreds 
of recommendations in his widely acclaimed book A Place Called School. 
His ideas are based on what schools should do, what schools are expected 
to do, what schools actually do, and more importantly, the discrepancies 
among these three dimensions. Only when we understand the dynamic 
relationships among the three can we be sure that we do grasp the 
essence of Goodlad’s ideas on schooling. 


What Schools Should Do 


Before discussing this topic, let me clarify some terms by quoting 
Goodlad’s three approaches to the question “What are schools for?” In 
What Schools Are For, he wrote: 


The first approach pertains to what schools are asked, expected, or 
called upon to do. I refer to these expectations as goals, sometimes 
prefixing the word “educational.” The second approach refers to what 
schools do or are used for. These uses I call functions, and I shall deal 
with two types. The third approach concerns what schools should do. To 
the extent that schools should be entirely educational, they are to be 
guided by ideal postulates, which I call aims.*° 


Therefore, the third approach, what schools should do, deals with aims 
of schooling. 

In his address at the 1962 Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Goodlad 
expounded upon his aim. The aim of schools, he said, “is to develop 
rational men [sic] who do not sin against themselves and their kind.” He 
quoted and agreed with Ulich’s ideas on the qualities of the rational 
individual: “The first is the quality of faith, the second the quality of self- 
transcendence, and the third the quality of vision—all three disciplined 
and purified by reason and self-criticism.”°' The same idea was expressed 
in a similar way on other occasions—for instance, the aim of schooling is 
to develop self-transcendent individuals.” 
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Goodlad’s aim of schooling emphasized both the individual and 
collective. The rational individual is not a self-centered individual 
because the individual develops his or her talents to the peak of the 
potential and contributes to the welfare of the mankind. 

Schools are not the only institutions which contribute to the devel- 
opment of rational individuals. Among educational agencies, what should 
schools do in particular? In Goodlad’s view, schools should do what is 
educational and what the rest of society does not do well or is unlikely to 
do well in the foreseeable future. What the society beyond schools does 
not do well is to provide substantial cultivation of the high literacies, 
including sensibility to phenomena and stimuli, compassion, an inquir- 
ing mode of life, and an ability to synthesize related events and derive 
integrations of and meanings from the whole of one’s experience.** 

Although school aims are ideal, schools in a social context in which 
social and political purposes will impact these ideals. Schools are often 
called upon to do what is designated by the society. 


What Schools Are Expected to Do 


What schools are expected to do is reflected in government docu- 
ments, parents’ voices, and reports issued by interest groups. The 
expectations are expressed as, in Goodlad’s terms, goals of schooling. 

Expectations for schools have evolved with the development of the 
society. In the United States, Goodlad and his associates found that 
academic expectations expanded steadily from a few simple learnings in 
the Seventeenth Century to include virtually all the domains of know]l- 
edge by the end of the Nineteenth Century. Meanwhile, vocational and 
citizenship goals were added, and, in the Twentieth Century, schooling 
was to be not only for the cultivation of responsible parents, citizens, and 
workers, but also for the cultivation of the self.** 

Goodlad and his associates have sought to identify the school goals 
on which large segments of the American people agree. These goals were 
explicated in courses of study and curriculum guides or implied in the 
education codes. Goodlad and his associates summarized eleven catego- 
ries: mastery of basic skills or fundamental processes, vocational or 
career education, intellectual development, enculturation, interper- 
sonal relationships, autonomy, citizenship, aesthetic perception and 
creativity, self-understanding, emotional and physical well-being, and 
moral and ethical character. They almost added a twelfth goal—man- 
kind understanding and identification—but finally relegated it to an 
emerging rather than established goal.” 

In A Study of Schooling, Goodlad and his associates condensed the 
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eleven categories into four. They were (1) academic, embracing all 
intellectual skills and domains of knowledge; (2) vocational, geared to 
developing readiness for productive work and economic responsibility; 
(3) social and civic, related to preparing for socialization into a complex 
society; and (4) personal, emphasizing the development of individual 
responsibility, talents, and free expression. 

These four goals were confirmed again in the documents sent to 
Goodlad and his associates by all 50 state boards of education, with 
subgoals defining the four categories further and with admonitions 
regarding the importance of every student. In a questionnaire sent to 
nearly 18,000 students, 8,600 parents, and 1,350 teachers, all four goal 
areas were judged to be “very important” or “essential.”*’ For this 
reason, Goodlad entitled the chapter on expectations in A Place Called 
School as “We Want It All.” On the basis of the historical review of goals 
for schools and the analysis of the state government documents, 
Goodlad and his associates developed their list of goals for schools in the 
United States.** The list, in my view, is a result of the integration of 
Goodlad’s ideas on aims and goals of American schools. Sixty-two items 
in the list reflect both what schools should do and what schools are 
expected to do. 

However, Goodlad argued that schools cannot accomplish whatever 
they are called upon to do. Schools were overwhelmed by new expecta- 
tions, many of them legislated by state governments. Federal funds were 
directed at special interests of all kinds and their utilization in schools 
burdened by paperwork and an array of demands for accountability. 
They became so overburdened that they lost the sense of direction 
necessary to the effective functioning of any institution. 

Schools have also been asked to achieve in short term what can only 
be accomplished in long term. After the Sputnik crisis in 1957, national 
security, social equity, and economic superiority took turns in becoming 
the goals of schooling. Schools became forced to orient their goals toward 
resolving social and political issues. 

Two kinds of detrimental effects resulted from overloading schools 
with new expectations and asking schools to achieve long-term goals 
quickly. Goodlad observed in 1980, “First, schools become burdened with 
noneducational functions and, in the process, forget what education is. 
Second, institutions and individuals not attached to schools neglect their 
educational responsibilities, largely because they assume that schools 
take care of all the necessary educating.” 

What schools are expected to do is not necessarily what schools do. 
And sometimes, ironically, what schools are expected to do is where they 
are and have always been, as in the case of the so-called back-to-the- 
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basics movement. Therefore, recommendations for school improvement 
must be based on understanding what schools actually do. 


What Schools Do 


Many recommendations for school improvement have been based on 
the taken-for-granted assumption that schools have been well understood. 
The fact is just the opposite. What makes the situation even worse is that 
very few scholars have ever tried to holistically understand schooling. 
Goodlad and his associates have made great contributions in this area. 

There is an unusually large amount of information in Early School- 
ing in the United States (1973), Looking Behind the Classroom Door 
(1974), and particularly, A Place Called School (1984). It is difficult to 
recapitulate Goodlad’s findings in these books, and so the following will 
illustrate, rather than to summarize, Goodlad’s findings on what schools 
do. It certainly is a tiny tip of the iceberg. 

In Looking Behind the Classroom Door, Goodlad and his associates 
found that there were tremendous discrepancies between rhetoric and 
reality. They developed a checklist of ten reasonable expectations for 
schools, given the frequency with which the concepts behind them had 
been endorsed. The checklist included, for instance, that schools might 
pay considerable attention to and make substantial provision for indi- 
vidual differences (the fifth expectation), and that teachers might make 
rather substantial use of basic principles of learning and instruction (the 
sixth expectation). Nonetheless, observations led to the conclusions that 
the overwhelming majority of classrooms were geared to group norms 
and expectations rather than to individual differences and that most 
teachers appeared to be unaware of the learning principles provided by 
psychologists.® The conclusion of the whole book was that educational 
changes were blunted on classroom doors. 

A Study of Schooling extended the perspective not only to the whole 
school but also to the relationship between the school and its community. 
As mentioned previously, the study focused on sixteen commonplaces. 
The data on each commonplace is so detailed and interrelated that any 
simple summary will be a misrepresentation. To illustrate, I cite in the 
following one example of the conclusions made by Goodlad. As to the 
priority of what schools and classrooms teach, Goodlad drew four 
conclusions: 


First, the priority given to the ability to read, write, and handle basic 
arithmetical operations and the subjects presumed to develop these 
abilities is reflected in the schools of our sample, when the data for our 
schools are averaged. 
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Second, the rather high importance given to vocational goals in the 
state documents appears to be paralleled by considerable attention to 
vocational education at the junior high level and much more attention 
in the senior high programs. 


Third, the fluctuation in attention to subjects such as science and social 
studies, as compared with considerable constancy in language arts and 
mathematics, particularly at the elementary level, suggests that the 
schools do not perceive themselves as having an unequivocal mandate 
regarding science and social studies. 


Fourth, the allocation of time and teachers to the subject fields varies 
so much from one school to another in our sample that it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to generalize about the curricular opportunities 
available to students in our schools.*! 


Hundreds of conclusions like these were drawn inA Place Called School. 

After depicting Goodlad’s three approaches to the question “what 
schools are for,” we may find that his recommendations for school 
improvement resulted from understandings from three perspectives— 
what schools should do, what schools are expected to do, and what schools 
are doing. 


Two Paradigms of Recommendations for School Improvement 


In A Place Called School, Goodlad devoted two chapters—“Improv- 
ing the Schools We Have” (chapter 9) and “Beyond the Schools We Have” 
(chapter 10) to school improvement and proposed two sets of reeommen- 
dations. The first set listed the changes we can effect within the existing 
structure of schools, while the second required that the traditional 
structure of schooling be changed. 

The first set of recommendations pertains to decision making, distrib- 
uting time and teachers, curriculum, instruction, and teacher education. 
The recommendations largely arise from the interactions of what we 
expect school to do and what they are doing now. The changes are bound 
within a traditional structure of schooling, which is the first paradigm. 

In the second set of recommendations, Goodlad discussed the follow- 
ing topics: the continuum of schooling, technology and schools, career 
education and the world of work, and educative communities. He 
recommends restructuring schooling rather than improving the original 
structure incrementally. This set of recommendations resulted from the 
interaction between the perspectives on “what schools should do” and 
“what schools are doing,” which is the second paradigm. 
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Observations 


One of Goodlad’s great contributions to educational research is his 
approach to holistically understanding what schools do. Because he has 
been well informed of what schools do, he acutely points out that the 
back-to-the-basics movement is an anachronism, and that the reduction- 
ist accountability is inappropriate for school settings. Because of his 
immersion into the classrooms and schools, he finds that much of the 
reform rhetoric has been blunted on the classroom door. Schools have 
remained the same for many years. 

Goodlad employed three approaches to answering what schools are 
for. These three approaches are usually employed by educational 
philosophers, educational policymakers, and educational researchers, 
respectively. The recommendations for school improvement based on 
three approaches are much more sound that those from a single angle. 

Goodlad’s sustained pursuit of understanding and improving school- 
ing has been buttressed by his belief that schooling can improve human 
conditions in the long run and by his ideal that individuals should 
become well-developed and seek for human well-being. He emphasizes 
the humanity in schooling, illustrating four dimensions of a mankind 
school, calling for humanizing knowledge and equalizing access to it, 
and pointing out that close human connection is one of the indexes of 
a good school. 

Goodlad has strong faith in the common school. Nonetheless, he 
argues that we can ask schools only to educate, and educate well. He is 
against overburdening schools with noneducational functions. His ideal 
of schooling is two-fold: First, every single school is restructured to 
eliminate as many barriers to equality as possible and to provide greater 
humanization of knowledge and access to it, with primary attention 
given to cultivating the personal growth of each student. Second, all of 
the available resources are mobilized for education and cultural enrich- 
ment in a community. 


Teacher Education 


From the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service to A Study of the 
Education of Educators (SEE), teacher education has always been a 
major research theme for Goodlad. It is the SEE which, from the 
standpoint of teacher education, substantiates the concept of school/ 
university partnership, and then firmly establishes Goodiad’s own 
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system of theory pertaining to schooling, teacher education, and the 
strategy of simultaneous renewal for both. 


Overview 


In his early professional career, Goodlad was actively engaged in 
teacher education. He served as the curriculum consultant for the 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service (1947-49), Director of the Agnes 
Scott College-Emory University Teacher Education Program (1950-56), 
and Director of the Center for Teacher Education, University of Chicago 
(1956-60). His early professional experience led him to probe into the 
programmatic components of teacher education, responsibility for and 
authority in teacher education, and other frontier issues. His early stage 
of inquiry into teacher education largely dealt with administrative and 
programmatic problems. In the early 1960s, Goodlad participated in the 
large-scale research project on American teacher education directed by 
James B. Conant. 

Zhixin Su has characterized the teacher education reform since 1970 
as “research, reform, and reconstruction.”® Goodlad published a paper 
on reconstruction of teacher education in 1970,®* in which he argued that 
nothing short of a simultaneous reconstruction of preservice teacher 
education, inservice teacher education, and schooling itself would suffice 
if the change process is to be adequate. He made comprehensive recom- 
mendations on the reconstruction of teacher education according to the 
above argument. Although many recommendations were not unusual 
and startling, what was unique was the proposition that all of these 
recommendations be put together simultaneously in a single collabora- 
tive enterprise designed for preservice and inservice teacher education 
and the improvement of schooling. 

The 19 postulates (please refer to appendix to Russell T. Osguthorpe’s 
article in this issue) from the SEE, a research project completed in the 
early 1990s, are more comprehensive than the recommendations in 
1970. The SEE, probing into both historical and contemporary aspects, 
employs exploratory, descriptive, and evaluative approaches to studying 
the initial concepts, working assumptions, and questions that relate to 
the preparation of educators. The 19 postulates based on research 
findings are the essential presuppositions pertaining to the secure and 
semiautonomous place for teacher education in higher education, the 
school or center of pedagogy, and the programmatic requirements and 
regulatory context for teacher education. The postulates have estab- 
lished the ideal of “what teacher education should be” without prescrib- 
ing any dogmatic models. 
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From the previous paragraphs, we can infer that teacher education 
is another sustained, major research theme for Goodlad. His contribu- 
tion to teacher education moves from some specific programmatic recom- 
mendations in his early professional career to the comprehensive postu- 
lates which emphasize the necessary conditions for sound teacher 
education. Goodlad’s research on teacher education involves many 
aspects. In the following paragraphs, only his ideas on some chronic 
issues will be discussed. 


Responsibility and Authority 


Who should control teacher education programs? Should the univer- 
sity as a whole be responsible for teacher education? These are among the 
perennial issues in teacher education addressed by Goodlad. 

In 1952, Goodlad published a paper on interdepartmental coopera- 
tion, in which he described the three-year efforts of interdepartmental 
cooperation in Emory University and Agnes Scott College and the rich 
dividends yielded. He concluded that the people in departments of 
education should not do the job of teacher education alone; that faculty 
members in departments other than education could make a significant 
contribution to the preparation of teachers for public schools; and that 
teacher education should become a university-wide enterprise, not 
merely the responsibility of a single department. The conception under- 
lying the above arguments was that the prospective teachers should be 
competent in general education, knowledge and skills in content fields, 
and professional education. Therefore, no department could take up the 
responsibility of preparing teachers alone. 

Later, in a series of three papers on teacher education, Goodlad 
identified “who is responsible for planning and guiding the program of 
prospective teachers?” as one of the five issues pertaining to the educa- 
tion of elementary school teachers. He listed two apparently conflicting 
positions on the authority and responsibility for teacher education. One 
was “teacher education is a university-wide responsibilit;”; the other 
was to create a college or school of education entrusted with the 
responsibility for and authority in teacher education. Goodlad held that 
teachers, unlike most other professional workers, found their central 
body of needed lore at the deepest roots and in the strongest branches of 
the liberal arts tradition. Therefore, he maintained that liberal arts 
colleges should commit themselves administratively to the education of 
teachers through a structure that respected departmental autonomy 
and brought the wide range of needed resources to focus on the central 
problem of teacher preparation.® 
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By the late 1950s, among professional and liberal arts educators, 
there seemed to be general agreement that the preparation of teachers 
was a major responsibility of colleges and universities, and that this 
responsibility could be met properly only when the total relevant re- 
sources of the institution preparing teachers were brought to bear. 
According to a questionnaire study conducted by Goodlad and Howard R. 
Boozer, 46.9 percent of those responding said that their institutions had 
a committee or council on teacher education, and 57.7 percent of the 
committees or councils were established in the period of 1955-59. It 
seemed that the concept of teacher education as a university-wide commit- 
ment was well along. But this was largely in theory, not in practice. 

In 1962, Goodlad found that the so-called liberal curriculum of the 
four-year, general college was a haphazard collection of pieces and 
chunks, and that the gulf between professors of education and professors 
in other departments was great. Moreover, the gulf between specialists 
in education and others in the college of education most frequently and 
directly involved in teacher education was as great as the previous gap. 
In effect, the practice did not demonstrate the importance of cooperation 
and the considerable existence of it. Under such circumstances, Goodlad 
called for sustained planning of the four-year college curriculum by 
faculty in liberal arts and the planning of a curriculum in pedagogy by 
the faculty in education. He favored a department of education housed 
within the college of letters and sciences as the responsible agency for the 
planning of the teacher education program.®’ We may notice in these 
recommendations a shift which was caused primarily by the institu- 
tional development at that time. 

During the SEE, Goodlad and others found that, except for private 
liberal arts colleges, all the other five types of colleges and universities 
had a very vague mission regarding teacher education. Most universi- 
ties, especially major research universities, failed to put teacher educa- 
tion at the top of the flagpole as a commitment. The isolated schools, 
colleges, or departments of education (SCDEs), and particularly the 
personnel of low status in SCDEs were then and continue to be those 
responsible for teacher education. No unit is completely responsible for 
teacher education. Nevertheless, the intrusion of the requirements set 
by licensing agencies and state legislature was and is tremendous. 
Therefore, in postulates eighteen and nineteen, Goodlad proposes that 
the program of teacher education must be free from the curricular 
specifications by licensing agencies and be protected from the vagaries 
of supply and demand by state policies. His points of view have been 
further illustrated in the fable of the Smith Center of Pedagogy as 
described in Teachers for Our Nation’s Schools. 
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Programmatic Components and Developers 


Russell proposed four components for teacher education programs: 
general culture or liberal education, special scholarship or subject 
studies, professional knowledge, and technical skills.** Generally speak- 
ing, the four-component proposal has not changed much since 1900. 
However, the relationship among these four components often varies. 

In a paper on the professional curriculum of teachers, Goodlad wrote 
that teacher education curriculum usually included three divisions: 
studies in one or more organized teaching fields, studies in the field of 
education, and practice. The first division was commonly referred to as 
“special subject matter”; the second and third were usually lumped 
together as “professional education.”*® Goodlad maintained that teacher 
education was both academic and clinical in nature. 

Corresponding to the programmatic components of teacher educa- 
tion, the team developing teacher education curriculum usually con- 
sisted of members of the department of education, members of other 
departments, and representatives from cooperating public schools. For 
the third part, the person best equipped to teach method courses was the 
first-rate practicing teachers.”° 

Later on, Goodlad defined more clearly the three categories of faculty 
engaged in teacher education: the academician who was not an educa- 
tionist, the academician who was an educationist, and the clinician. 
Thus, the concepts referring to the persons who teach foundation courses 
or teach methods courses and supervise student teaching have become 
more precise. Goodlad further defined the role of clinician: the clinician 
(1) continued to practice; (2) knew subject matter and pedagogy; (3) was 
experienced in curriculum reform; and (4) was a master teacher and 
trainer.”' In postulate four of the SEE, Goodlad still holds that there 
must be a clearly identifiable group of academic and clinical faculty 
members for whom teacher education is the top priority. 

Insofar as professional education is concerned, Goodlad argues 
against the competence or performance-based approach to professional 
education, and pays special attention to the moral dimension of teaching. 
As early as 1959, he pointed out that the foundation courses should help 
future teachers integrate those bodies of lore fundamental to under- 
standing the role of schooling in society and to make intelligent profes- 
sional decisions.”? In 1962, Goodlad also emphasized the foundation 
courses’ contribution to acts of teaching.” In the SEE, Goodlad pin- 
pointed the erosion of the foundation courses, and he reiterated that the 
function of foundation courses was to make future teachers understand 
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the aims of education and the role of schools in a democratic society. 

From the recommendation of establishing a clinical professorship in 
1965 to the postulate that the teacher preparation institution must 
admit no more students to their programs than can be assured quality 
clinical experience, Goodlad always values the clinical part of profes- 
sional education for future teachers. In his contribution to Conant’s The 
Education of American Teachers, Goodlad proposed the following: “All 
future elementary teachers should engage in practice teaching for a 
period of at least eight weeks, spending a minimum of three hours a day 
in the classroom; the period must include at least three weeks of full 
responsibility for the classroom under the direction of a cooperating 
teacher and the supervision of a clinical professor.”™ 


The SEE: Systematic Recommendations and the Underlying Assumptions 


Since 1955, educational reform has been shaped increasingly by 
social forces and for imperative social aims. National security, social 
equity, and economic superiority have taken turns in becoming the 
priority of educational reform. Education has been used to realize its 
instrumental values, rather than its own inherent values. This is also the 
case in the area of teacher education. Many teacher education reform 
plans are responses to immediate social pressure, without taking into 
consideration the legacy and the present status of teacher education. 

In his early period of teacher education research, Goodlad’s focus was 
to abstract and systematize first-hand experiences. In the SEE, however, 
teaching and teacher education became research topics in themselves, and 
from this research he developed the nineteen postulates. 

As early as the 1960s, Goodlad proposed an insightful proposition 
that “Teaching is a synthesis” and paid special attention to value 
judgments in the synthesis of teaching.” Against the trend of increasing 
technification in teacher education, Goodlad argues for the moral dimen- 
sions of teaching: facilitating enculturation, providing access to knowl- 
edge, building an effective teacher-student connection, and practicing 
good stewardship, with moral imperatives embodied in each of them. 
Throughout the postulates on teacher education, normative statements, 
rather than technocratic elements, dominate. 

Goodlad’s postulates are also based on his understanding of the 
historical and contemporary context of teacher education. In his inquiry 
into the evolution of American teacher education, Goodlad has found 
that because American teacher education started in normal schools 
which were not institutions of higher learning, and because teaching was 
largely a female occupation, teacher education has suffered from severe 
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congenital prestige deprivation for 150 years. With the expansion of 
higher education, the mission of teacher education has become more and 
more unclear. 

Regarding current conduct of teacher education, Goodlad has discov- 
ered that universities, particularly the major research universities, fail 
to see teacher education as a top priority. Teacher education has an 
unclear mission and identity; the faculty of SCDEs are surrounded by a 
research-oriented “publish or perish” atmosphere,’*teacher education is 
usually not a priority even in SCDEs; the student body is ill-defined, a 
great number of future teachers are socialized into the belief and practice 
that teaching is largely an isolated and individualistic activity; the 
programs are incoherent, foundation courses have been greatly eroded, 
with no critical alternative perspectives on what schools should and 
could be, so new teachers become agents for maintaining the status quo. 
Goodlad’s 19 postulates have addressed these problems.” (Please refer 
to Osguthorpe’s article in this issue for the 19 postulates.) The postulates 
stipulate the necessary conditions for sound teacher education and 
pinpoint the areas in which things need to be improved. The postulates 
are formulated based on extensive data collection from 29 institutions 
across the United States and represent the first attempt to reform 
teacher education by putting conditions into place rather than imple- 
menting a specific program. 


Observations 


Goodlad’s early research on teacher education is largely based on his 
professional experience. With the development of his research and 
professional practice pertaining to teacher education, he gradually 
formed some underlying assumptions. For example, in 1954, he devel- 
oped five premises for the Agnes Scott-Emory Teacher Education Pro- 
gram.”* The underlying assumptions became the basis for later practice 
and research, which further developed the assumptions. In Teachers for 
Our Nation’s Schools, he formulated the 19 postulates which are condi- 
tions necessary for sound teacher education. 

These postulates came from the working assumptions and the 
research findings from the large-scale inquiry into the historical and 
contemporary aspects of teacher education. They were expressed in 
normative statements, describing the essential presuppositions for sound 
teacher education. This approach to teacher education reform is against 
the trend of reduction to technocratic elements. In my opinion, the 
normative statements are more appropriate, because there are numer- 
ous variables within and outside the system of teacher education, and it 
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is more feasible to describe the essential presuppositions as a whole 
rather than to prescribe what to do. The postulates are necessary, but not 
necessarily sufficient. Therefore, it is expected that various examples of 
teacher education reform will emerge on the basis of the postulates as 
well as the individual and institutional initiatives. 


Strategies for Educational Renewal 


The theme of strategies of educational renewal has a unique position 
in Goodlad’s professional career, and has been the bridge between the 
research and practice. Goodlad has devoted much of his time to probing 
into various aspects of schooling and teacher education; the strategies for 
educational renewal link these two areas. He has established his own 
system of theory on the essence of schooling and teacher education, and 
the simultaneous renewal of both. 


Overview 


Goodlad’s contribution to understanding of strategies for educational 
renewal ranges from theoretical understanding to practical implementa- 
tion. Before the creation of the League of Cooperating Schools in 1966, his 
focus was primarily on the practical implementation of his research on 
nongrading and teacher education. Educational renewal had not become 
an independent research theme yet, but some ideas had been developed 
through reflecting on the practical renewal processes in which he was 
involved. These projects belonged to the category of action research, with 
an obvious reciprocal interaction between research and practice. 

In 1950, Goodlad wrote on the topic of “when school and university 
cooperate,””® concluding that all agencies engaged in education can doa 
better job cooperatively and coordinately. Based on the experience from 
the Englewood Project, he urged that nongrading should be a part of the 
whole school experience rather than concentrated in the primary years; 
therefore, the school should be treated as a whole for educational 
renewal. In 1955, he published a paper titled “The Individual School and 
Its Principal: Key Setting and Key Person in Educational Leadership,” 
which held ideas embryonic to his later theory of educational renewal. 

On May 11, 1966, a unique educational combination, the League of 
Cooperating Schools, came into official existence. The League was a 
tripartite agreement for educational renewal among 19 school districts* 
in Southern California, the University of California Los Angeles, and the 
Research Division of the Institute for Development of Educational 
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Activities which Goodlad directed. Each school district committed a 
single elementary or middle school to the League. UCLA committed its 
laboratory school and certain resources of the school of education’s 
research and development center. /I/D/E/A/ committed its research and 
development division, as well as its innovation-demonstration informa- 
tion division, providing financial and administrative support and dis- 
seminating findings and promising practices. The League was created to 
collaborate in a war against the rampant conceptual poverty about the 
renewal process. Therefore, the League served in part as a laboratory for 
conceptualization about and research on educational renewal.* Educa- 
tional renewal became an independent variable in the experiment of the 
League. Concurrent with the League, the project of A Study of Educa- 
tional Change and School Improvement was launched, which resulted in 
extensive literature on educational renewal. 

A Study of Schooling, an extensive study of 38 schools, contributed 
greatly to the partnership strategy for educational renewal, because 
understanding schools is basic to improving them. The widely acclaimed 
work A Place Called School made accessible the huge amount of data 
pertaining to school climate, classroom climate, principal/teacher rela- 
tions, teacher/teacher relations, self-renewal capacities, and school/ 
community relations. A Study of Schooling led Goodlad to believe that 
the theories of renewal that take as their model the factories and 
assembly lines simply did not fit the realities of schooling. The action- 
oriented culture of schools and the inquiry-oriented culture of universi- 
ties offered the promise of shaking loose the calcified programs of both, 
thus establishing a powerful partnership.* 

When the Center for Educational Renewal (CER) was created at the 
University of Washington in September of 1985, it intended to focus 
primarily on three aspects, two of which were a comprehensive inquiry 
into American teacher education and the establishment of a network of 
school-university partnerships for the purpose of simultaneously im- 
proving schooling and teacher education. The first public announcement 
regarding the establishment of the National Network for Educational 
Renewal, consisting of 10 partnerships in as many states, occurred in 
April 1986. A decade later, NNER has developed into a network of 16 
settings, involving 34 colleges and universities, approximately 100 
school districts, and 497 partner schools. The mission of NNER is to 
promote exemplary teacher education programs, exemplary schools, and 
constructive collaboration between schools and universities for the 
purpose of assuring exemplary performance of both in the area of over- 
lapping mutual self-interests. NNER is not an entity itself, and it has 
little potential for effecting fundamental changes but much potential for 
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sharing information and bolstering all members in the work pertaining 
to partnership settings. 

The SEE probed deeply into the historical and contemporary aspects 
of teacher education, the research findings of which, among others, were 
that clinical experience usually represented a weak component of teacher 
education programs and that student teachers were greatly influenced 
by cooperating teachers. Therefore, exemplary school sites become a 
necessary condition for sound teacher education programs. The concept 
of school-university partnership has been justified just as it was by A 
Study of Schooling, but from a new perspective. 

Goodlad’s ideas on strategies for educational renewal are systemic 
and interrelated. The following sections are organized according to the 
main propositions and concepts alluded to previously. 


The School as the Center of Renewal 


The proposition of the school as the center of renewal goes back to 
1955 in Goodlad’s writing. The arguments for the proposition were: First, 
the individual school unit had an organic wholeness, it had all it needed 
to function as an agent of renewal. Second, community structure sup- 
ported the organic wholeness that was the individual school; the indi- 
vidual school was a promising place to initiate, carry through, and 
evaluate process of basic educational renewal.™ 

The League of Cooperating Schools represented the above strategy 
for renewal based on the assumption that the single school, with its 
principals, teachers, parents, and community setting, under certain 
favorable conditions, was a viable agent for renewal. But the question was 
“What are these conditions?” The evidence was very thin at that time. 

In 1972, Goodlad justified his proposition of “school as the center of 
renewal” in another way. He paid attention to major variables making 
up the culture of schools, and to the culture of the school as a whole and 
its relationship to a larger context. He then turned to a strategy of 
improvement which took the culture of the school as basic and central 
to the process of educational renewal. Because each school had a 
culture of its own, a culture that had adapted itself to survival within 
the restraints of the larger societal context, it was feasible to employ the 
process of dialogue, decisions, actions, and evaluation to focus atten- 
tion not only on the problems of the individual school but also on a 
systematic process for dealing with these problems, so as to make the 
school responsive and self-renewing. 

The school can become responsive and self-renewing only under 
certain conditions. The conditions are those pertaining to the various 
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aspects of the supportive infrastructure and the process within the 
school.* 

Interestingly, in 1976 Goodlad argued in another way. His train of 
reasoning was the following: the people making up the culture of school 
have self-interests; the most powerful force for renewal, good or bad, is 
self-interest; itis in one’s deepest self-interest to create a good workplace; 
those who work there are the primary participants in creating that 
workplace; since the individual school is what our education system 
comes down to, the improvement of education and the self-interests of 
those in school become one in the reconstruction of the individual 
school.® This justification, depending on some value judgments, is more 
philosophical than empirical. 

Later on, Goodlad argued that “The school is the key unit in 
educational improvement” was a useful heuristic worth accepting as a 
working hypothesis.*’ Although Goodlad preferred to rest the case for the 
individual school as the unit for improvement on heuristic grounds, 
empirical data supporting the case were increasing in quantity, quality, 
and variety.** For example, in A Study of Schooling Goodlad found that 
a satisfying school has a great deal of autonomy and a sense of mission, 
unity, identity, and wholeness that pervades every aspect of its function- 
ing.*® These characteristics found in individual schools may contribute to 
educational renewal and satisfying schools. 


The Principal as the Key to Renewal in School Setting 


It is logical to infer “the principal as the key to renewal in school 
setting” from “the school as the center of renewal.” Principals are at the 
helm of the most promising unit for educational renewal. They are 
affected by a variety of forces and conditions and are likely to be 
successful leaders to the degree they bring various conditions within 
their span of control. The significant factors to be encompassed in their 
span of control are self-understanding, sense of direction, other people, 
the renewal process, certain culture realities, and pacing and timing.*” 

Goodlad maintained that principals can go beyond survival to be- 
come self-renewing persons and build self-renewing schools. But going 
beyond survival requires at least three things: an awareness of the major 
factors and ideas influencing the school setting; an understanding of the 
major educational ideas and recommendations for coping with these 
forces; and an educational environment in which both new and old ideas 
are continually appraised and tested. They can create an environmentin 
which consideration of educational ideas proceeds in a scheduled and 
orderly fashion. They can also contribute significantly to continuing 
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appraisal with their faculty of educational proposals, to a climate and 
procedures of personal self-renewal, and to the creation of defensible 
educational alternatives.”! 

During the League of Cooperating Schools, Goodlad further real- 
ized that the investment in the school principals was a substantial one. 
They carried words of ongoing League activities to the schools and vice 
versa and provided leadership to their facilities in regard to League 
activities. 

Goodlad found in A Study of Schooling that there was a dangerous 
professional division between administrators and teachers. In addition 
to this was still further division among teachers. Rarely was there a 
critical mass of teachers concerned about planning for the total educa- 
tional experience of the young people in their charge; rather teachers 
taught pieces of curriculum.” Principals, far more than any other 
persons, shaped and articulated the prevailing ambiance and created a 
sense of mission for their schools. In the most satisfying schools, princi- 
pals never identified teachers as a problem. In turn, teachers viewed 
their principals as supportive, as treating teachers as professionals in 
the way that teachers perceived themselves to be.* 

As we can see from the foregoing, the arguments for “the principal as 
the key to renewal in school setting” have been substantiated at different 
stages of Goodlad’s professional career. Both “the school as the center of 
renewal” and “the principal as the key to renewal in school setting” are 
part of his strategies for educational renewal. Furthermore, they are the 
basis of the strategies of partnership and networking. 


Partnership 


In Goodlad’s theory of educational renewal, the propositions of “the 
school as the center of renewal” and “the principal as the key to renewal 
in school setting” are not sufficient for effective educational renewal, for 
a school always belongs to a larger system. The League of Cooperating 
Schools was a partnership created to supplement the above propositions. 
The school-university partnerships usually consist of one or two univer- 
sities and a dozen schools or school districts working together in close 
collaboration as equal partners tackling the problems of preparation of 
educators in their geographic areas. 

As early as the 1940s, the Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service 
was conducted to benefit both schooling and teacher education pro- 
grams. But the concept of a “school-campus partnership” was first 
proposed in 1958 when Goodlad tried to put the idea of nongrading into 
practice. The reason was that it was difficult for a school or school district 
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to carry alone the burden of improving education due to the lack of 
research facilities and other resources.” 

The League of Cooperating schools was, in effect, a formal school- 
university partnership. The most powerful force for renewal was the 
unique linkages that had been established among the schools, UCLA, 
and /I/D/E/A/. Each school shared in substantive inputs generated from 
within or transmitted from without to the League structure. Each school, 
in turn, served as a switching station for moving ideas into the larger 
school system of which it was a part. 

During his work with the League, Goodlad realized that there were 
several critical points of attack in seeking to improve educational 
practice. They must receive simultaneous attention. He suggested that 
there were three major focal points: the content of schooling (materials, 
content, organization, and so on), personnel on job, and personnel in 
training.*” These three focal points revealed the overlapping interests of 
schools and universities. However, schools and universities were not 
necessarily equal, symbiotic partners because at that time the emphasis 
was on the shortcomings and difficulties of the schools. Since the school 
was in some ways an isolated, fragile culture, often with tenuous 
relations to the larger ecosystem, efforts to renew probably would 
require a supportive reference group. Beyond this, the threat and 
insecurity of renewal were great. Therefore, the alternative drummer 
must be perceived as exceedingly salient and likely to have longevity.” 
The use of the League in developing expectations for renewal, and for 
new catalytic relationships, activities, and rewards which did not exist 
before constituted a strategy for renewal and also a laboratory for the 
strategy of renewal. 

During A Study of Schooling, it became increasingly clear that 
schools and universities have shared equally in solving educational 
problems. Schools are connected to the universities automatically be- 
cause they are the institutions employing teachers as well as the places 
applying research findings that universities turn out. Universities are 
dependent on schools for settings to provide the clinical component of the 
training for educators. It was during A Study of Schooling that the 
concept of partnership became systematized. In Goodlad’s words: 


The argument for school-university partnerships proceeds somewhat as 
follows. For schools to get better, they must have better teachers, among 
other things. To prepare better teachers (and counselors, special educa- 
tors, and administrators), universities must have access to schools using 
the best practices. To have the best practices, schools need access to new 
ideas and knowledge. This means that universities have a stake in school 
improvement just as schools have a stake in the education of teachers.*” 
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Goodlad maintains that mutually-beneficial inter-institutional part- 
nerships have three characteristics: (1) sufficient dissimilarity among 
institutions to warrant seeking complementarity in the fulfilling some 
functions; (2) sufficient overlap in some factions to make clearly appar- 
ent the potentials of collaboration; and (3) sufficient commitment to the 
effective fulfillment of these overlapping functions to warrant the inevi- 
table loss of some control and authority on the part of the institutions 
currently claiming dominant interest. The school-university partner- 
ship is a social experiment. Partnership for the mutual satisfaction of 
self-interests of schools and universities is necessary, but not sufficient. 
For schools and teacher education programs to improve, their self- 
interests must be joined with the common welfare. Maximum benefits of 
the partnership will occur when self-interests mesh nicely with the 
public interest. 

Due to the nature of interaction between institutions, organizational 
and structural problems often occur in partnerships. There are many 
questions in the process of schools and universities coming together in 
areas of mutual self-interest. Developing trust and ownership and a 
common agenda among the partners is important. Goodlad has addressed 
the agenda, structure, and future of partnerships. He has also made some 
concluding observations about the experiments on partnerships.” 


Network 


Richard W. Clark has described various meanings of network, 
partnership, collaboration, cooperation, and other terminology. Heclearly 
distinguishes the terms network, partnership, and consortium.” For 
Goodlad, “A school-university partnership represents a planned effort to 
establish a formal, mutually beneficial, inter-institutional relationship 
characterized by sufficient commitment to the effective fulfillment of 
overlapping functions to warrant the inevitable loss of some present 
control and authority on the part of the institution currently claiming 
dominant interest.”’® A network like the NNER created by Goodlad is not 
a “partnership,” but the linking of partnerships in a binding relationship 
that necessitates attention to at least some of the rock hard problems of 
American education identified in the mission statement of the NNER. 

Goodlad proposed a minimum set of essentials for the NNER: (1) the 
exchange of ideas, practices, information and personnel among partner- 
ships; (2) a provision of data and analyses of experiences for purposes of 
contributing to the knowledge about renewal and improvement; (3) task 
forces addressing common self-interests; (4) a communication network 
among the partnerships; (5) technical assistance in various forms from 
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the CER; and (6) use of the totality of NNER in advocating the impor- 
tance of education, sound educational practices and policies that support 
renewal, not just periodic efforts to update the delivery system.!°! 

In Goodlad’s theory of educational renewal, the network strategy is 
based on the partnership strategy. The creation of a network is for 
securing more resources, establishing a wider supportive infrastructure, 
and creating more ripple effects. 


Renewal Process 


In contrast to Ronald G. Havelock’s linkage model, Richard A. 
Schmuck’s organization development model, and the Rand Corporation’s 
change agent study model, Goodlad holds a unique answer to the question 
of the renewal process—the responsive model for educational renewal. As 
Goodlad argued, in the United States, as in most Western nations, the 
linear, purpose-before-action orientation was generally accepted as the 
rational approach to school renewal. This was a rational model for renewal 
embodied in the Western, industrial, and highly technological culture. It 
guided the formulation of federal and state policies on education, the 
development of curricula, research and evaluation, school reform, and 
educational accountability. It also stimulated programmed instruction, 
various other approaches to individually prescribed instruction, perfor- 
mance contracting, and competency-based teacher education. 

Particularly in the area of curriculum development, this specific 
paradigm of research, development, diffusion, and evaluation (RDD and 
E) has dominated for a long time. The proponents of the RDD and E 
model assumed that they knew not only how to improve the schools but 
also what reforms needed to be installed. Once R and D produced the 
necessary structure and products, all that was needed was to dissemi- 
nate them and put them into a system. This model was effective in 
agriculture and industry, but as far as educational renewal is concerned, 
the RDD and E model is too simplistic and idealistic. 

There are several arguments against the simplistic implementation 
of RDD and E model in educational renewal. Goodlad argues that schools 
are survival- and activity-oriented and only mildly goal-oriented. The 
assumed relationship between general goals for students and some 
precise instructional objectives is deceptively attractive but exceedingly 
fragile. The goals-activities-evaluation paradigm inevitably narrows the 
range of educational preoccupation, shifting attention from qualities 
inherent in the activities to what can be rather easily defined, prescribed 
and measured.’ The RDD and E model gives little thought to the 
receivers whom are viewed as passive or only mildly resistant.’ 
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Goodlad argued that for renewal to occur, there must be some 
combination of internal responsiveness and external stimulation; for 
renewal to continue, there must be some continual, productive state of 
tension between these two essential sets of forces.'°* The approach used 
by the League of Cooperating Schools represented an alternative to the 
RDD and E model as a strategy for educational renewal and improve- 
ment. It did not rule out the usefulness of the RDD and E model and its 
products, but these became meaningful only after, not before, the people 
in the school began to examine themselves and their settings through the 
process of dialogue, decisions, actions and evaluation (DDAE). 

What was sought by the League was that each school should become 
self-improving—diagnosing its problems, formulating solutions, taking 
actions on recommended solutions, and then trying to get evidence about 
the efforts of such action. For research purpose, the process termed 
DDAE became an independent variable. Goodlad’s research showed that 
there was a relationship among proficiency in the DDAE process, 
feelings of power and potency, new expectations for leadership, and what 
might be called professional behavior.’ 

The DDAE is a nonlinear and only vaguely goal-oriented approach 
to explore the possibilities of alternatives. It is conducive to probes, open- 
ended inquiry, and the kind of exploratory activities designed more for 
finding a source of action than for reaffirming directions already per- 
ceived. It is not instrumental to some external goal; rather, it is a state 
of existence. It seeks on-site inter-institutional renewal and increasingly 
healthy and satisfying state of being for itself. 


Observations 


Goodlad’s sustained efforts to probe into strategies for educational 
renewal made it possible for him to become not only a researcher and 
prophet, but also a mover in education. He is very persistent in 
reflecting on educational renewal, as well as promoting such ideas as 
“the school as the center of renewal” and “the principal as the key to 
renewal in school setting.” 

The efforts of implementing educational renewal and the research 
on strategies for educational renewal reveal Goodlad’s relentless pursuit 
of excellence. He is against the simplistic implementation of the rational 
RDD and E model for educational renewal and in favor of a responsive 
approach which is conducive to on-site inter-institutional renewal. He 
uses “love for satisfying workplace” as the argument for supporting some 
of his ideas about the strategy for educational renewal. All of these 
revealed his humanistic orientation. This may remind us of his argument 
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for the moral dimensions of teaching. Education is a normative enter- 
prise; the ideas about human nature and the whole world are crucial in 
making and justifying recommendations for education. 

Goodlad’s theory of educational renewal has developed in a spiral. 
Based on his early professional experience of the Atlanta Area Teacher 
Education Service and the Englewood Project, he came to the conclusion 
that the individual school and its principal were the key setting and key 
person in educational renewal. With the completion of the widely 
acclaimed projects A Study of Schooling and the SEE, as well as the 
establishment of the NNER in April 1986, his system of theory entered 
a new era. It may be anticipated that with the increased knowledge of 
schooling and teacher education, the strategies for educational renewal 
can be used more effectively to simultaneously renew both schooling and 
teacher education, and at the same time, the knowledge of strategies of 
educational renewal will also increase. 


Strategies for and Reflections on Educational Research 


Goodlad’s strategies for and reflections on educational research are 
manifested in his research projects and articulated in a variety of papers 
such as “Thought, Invention, and Research in the Advancement of 
Education” (the 1968 American Educational Research Association presi- 
dential address), “Perspectives on Theory, Research and Practice,” 
“Understanding Schools to Improve Them: Passion, Paradigm, and 
Paradox” (1989 AERA invited address), and “Reflections on Schools: 
Tidying the Mind in an Untidy World.” His strategies and reflections 
largely deal with such questions as the nature of education as a field of 
study, the functions of educational research, the ecological approach to 
inquiry, the way to advance education, and the dynamic relationship 
between educational research and practice. The following is organized 
according to his major concepts or propositions. 


Two-Fold Nature of the Field of Education: Both Scientific and Normative 


What is the nature of the field of education? The answer to this 
question largely determines the orientation of educational research. In 
education, there are those who believe that educational research must 
imitate the natural sciences, and that practice must be conducted on the 
basis of scientific principles. For example, Fred N. Kerlinger used the 
term “educational scientist” instead of the frequently used term “educa- 
tional researcher.” He defined scientific research as “systematic, con- 
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trolled, empirical, and critical investigation of natural phenomena guided 
by theory and hypothesis about the presumed relationship among such 
phenomena.” He set himself in a strictly natural science paradigm. 
There are also those who believe that educational practice is normative 
and humanistic, not science at all. Frederick Erickson, for instance, 
argued for the locality of moment-to-moment educational practice. His 
point of view is strictly interpretively oriented.'*’ Goodlad, however, 
maintains that “the field of education—theory, research, and practice— 
is some of both.”! 

Goodlad’s view on the nature of the field of education leads him to 
hold an eclectic perspective on the two modes of human inquiry, which 
has been manifested in his large-scale research projects such as A Study 
of Schooling and the SEE, to name just a few. In these two projects, he 
started with a set of working hypotheses—the expectations for schooling 
and teacher education—and probed into the historical background as 
well as the present conditions and circumstances, and then made 
recommendations for the future. In describing “what is going on there” 
both qualitative and quantitative research methodologies were em- 
ployed. During the research process, he asked such normative questions 
as “What are schools for?” and discussed such value-related topics as the 
moral dimensions of teaching and the moral stewardship of teachers. 
With respect to the “scientific mode,” he employed questionnaire, inter- 
view, document analysis, and other methods to describe the circum- 
stances of the research subject. His research is scientific in the sense that 
the research process was highly disciplined and the findings can be 
generalized. After A Place Called School and Teachers for Our Nation’s 
Schools were published, many readers felt as if Goodlad and his team had 
visited their institutions, an indicator which supported the generaliz- 
ability, validity, and reliability of his research. 


Dual Functions of Educational Research: 
Both to Understand and to Improve Education 


Every educational researcher claims that the work of research is to 
understand education. The approach selected to accomplish this, how- 
ever, may take many forms. It can be objective, interpretive, or critical. 
Correspondingly, the research topics can be on many levels: empirical, 
historical, metaphysical, etc. The answers to these topics will become the 
end of research if researchers intend only to understand a certain aspect 
of education. Nonetheless, if the function of educational research is to 
both understand and improve educational practice, then the research 
topics should be from and for the practice, with implementation of 
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research findings as a goal. The combination of understanding and 
improvement is a central characteristic of Goodlad’s research. 

Goodlad holds that understanding increases the wisdom with which 
we make decisions and is the greatest contribution that scientific inquiry 
can provide. It is wrong, however, to view understanding as the domain 
of the researcher and implementation the domain of the practitioner. 
Understanding and improvement are linked.'” 

Goodlad repeatedly quoted John Dewey’s observation that “...educa- 
tional practices provide the data, the subject-matter, which form the 
problems of inquiry. They are the sole source of the ultimate problems to 
be investigated. These educational practices are also the final test of value 
of all researches.” Goodlad’s research—from the Atlanta Area Teacher 
Education Service, the Englewood Project, the Study of Educational 
Change and School Improvement, a Study of Schooling, and the SEE— 
always aims at both understanding and improving educational practice. 

For many scholars, understanding and improving education means 
coming up with research findings and saying a few words on the 
implications for educational practice. But for Goodlad, the process to 
apply research findings has become an independent research theme. As 
mentioned in the section on “Strategies for Educational Change,” he has 
developed many insights about the educational renewal process. There- 
fore, he has established his theory on educational renewal, which is also 
from and for the practice, to join the research findings with the practice. 
Goodlad is, in my view, beyond Dewey in this respect. 

In the educational research community, many researchers are still 
far away from educational practice, and their findings sometimes have 
little relevance to it. When Goodlad contributed to a yearbook on 
classroom management, he made two suggestions for rendering re- 
search more useful for the improvement of practice. The first is that 
conclusion-oriented researchers interested in understanding should get 
involved in the “stuff” of practice—in naturalistic, ethnographic inquir- 
ies. The second is that decision-oriented researchers interested in im- 
provement should collaborate with teachers in inquiries where assump- 
tions and purposes are shared. 

In Goodlad’s point of view, understanding and improving educa- 
tional practice are not only the functions of educational research but also 
the criteria to evaluate the research. He observes that “The test of 
educational praxeology is two-fold: the clarity with which inherent 
qualities are revealed and their relationship to social betterment.”'” 
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School as the Center for Inquiry, 
and the Ecological Approach to and Multi-Technique for Educational Research 


Although Goodlad has not published a paper specifically elaborating 
his concept of the center for inquiry, the idea is scattered throughout his 
papers which reflect on his own research and is embedded in his research 
projects. Nongrading, the League of Cooperating Schools, A Study of 
Schooling, the SEE, and the school/university partnership have all been 
approached on the institutional level. 

After reviewing Goodlad’s publication, I realize that his idea on 
school as the center for inquiry has two major strands. The first strand 
is his belief that school is the center for renewal. The shaping of the 
hypothesis of school as the center for renewal into a principle was heavily 
influenced by his experience in the child-study program of the Atlanta 
Teacher Education Service. It was during the Englewood Project that 
school as the center for both inquiry and renewal hardened into a 
principle.''' If the proposition that school is the center for renewal is 
reasonable, and understanding is basic to renewal, then school must 
become the center for inquiry. 

The second strand, which is closely connected with the first, is that 
education has been corrupted to a certain degree by psychology which 
has been dominated by an individual-oriented approach. Goodlad quoted 
this argument from Joseph Schwab several times during the conversa- 
tions between Goodlad and this author. Goodlad does not rule out the 
importance of renewal by individuals and the significance of individuals 
as the focus of inquiry. Nonetheless, it is his belief, supported by the 
experience he has had, that human beings renew in a context. The 
context constitutes the culture in which individuality finds expression. !!” 

Closely linked with the proposition that school is the center for 
inquiry is Goodlad’s ecological approach to educational research. There 
are hundreds of variables and interactions going on in schools and other 
institutions. Therefore, the ecological approach is more effective if the 
aim of research is to understand the whole culture and finally to 
improve institutions. 

Goodlad critiqued the production or factory model for educational 
understanding and renewal.'" He also criticized the extension of the ATI 
paradigm for losing sight of the total culture of the school within which 
an array of elements interact.''* The alternative paradigm Goodlad and 
his colleagues have developed is an ecological one, with inquiry designed 
to describe the commonplaces of schools and other institutions, none of 
which is fixed, and their ongoing interactions.''® 
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As Goodlad illustrated in his paper on research on class manage- 
ment, the ecological approach can make us begin to think differently 
about the research subject and ask different questions. For example, the 
standard question about goals within the production model is whether or 
how well the goal is being attained. The ecological approach raises such 
questions as “Is the externally derived goal internalized in the class- 
room? By whom? How? What is the impact of such goal internalization 
on classroom culture...?”!'® The ecological approach changes the direc- 
tion and nature of research, and makes research more relevant and 
constructive for improving educational practice. 

Because school and other institutions are the centers for inquiry, and 
there are many variables and interactions between or among variables 
going on in them, it is impossible to understand schools and other 
institutions by employing only one certain technique. Goodlad is in favor 
of a multi-technique approach to educational research. “We have found 
it necessary to clamber all over the bunker,” said Goodlad in his 1989 
AERA invited address, “using whatever techniques might make it more 
accessible to our comprehension: narratives, reports, statistical tables, 
questionnaires, surveys, diaries, interviews, anecdotes, and more— 
always borrowing from those whose pioneering work made ours easier.”!"” 


The Advancement of Education as a Field of Study 


Educational science has not yet come of age. The study of education 
is still in its infancy.''* The question becomes how to advance the study 
of education. 

In his 1968 AREA presidential address, Goodlad laid out his thesis 
that innovation in educational practice offers unique but unexplored 
opportunities for the advancement of educational science. He synthesized 
Dewey’s, Conant’s, Schwab’s, and his own ideas, prescribing the following 
corollary conditions for the advancement of education as a field of study: 


First, we must deliberately redesign our institutional, associational, 
and research structures so as literally to force an interplay of the 
theoretical-deductive and empirical-inductive modes of thought. Sec- 
ond, much of this interplay is assured when our inquiries begin and end 
in the stuff of educational practice. Third, we must fashion our research 
designs both in the quiet recesses of our minds and in the very 
turbulence of changing practice, especially innovative practice. Fourth, 
we must come to understand that advancing long-term educational 
syntax calls for a kind of fluid intellectual movement from mental to 
simulated to operational models and back again. Fifth, short-term 
inquirers, although they need not be model-builders, must be aware of 
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the need to check the fit and the parallel with respect to conceptual and 
operational models lest their research be barren. Clearly, the new 
researches in which the stable researcher will engage call for close 
collaboration with the conceptually-oriented activist and the forward- 
looking practitioner. Sixth, we can and should expect of educational 
science an increasingly positive influence on the level of intelligence 
used in conducting the educational enterprise.'!® 


The above arguments are conditions and strategies for advancing 
education as a field of study. Goodlad also proposed some tactics. For 
example, in his review of John Walton and James Kuethe’s The Disci- 
pline of Education, he observed that the study of education needs those 
painstaking, descriptive studies which, for any field, serve to define the 
scope of inquiry and the relevance of available data and modes of 
investigation. This observation reminds me of his conceptualization on 
curriculum and identification of 16 commonplaces of schooling, and 
employment of these frameworks to map out the terrain of curriculum 
and schooling. Without those descriptive studies, educational research- 
ers will continue to be seduced by the problems and methods of other 
fields while the significant educational problems go begging.'”° 

When Goodlad commented on the research on classroom manage- 
ment in 1979, he reiterated his idea about the importance of descriptive 
studies and went on to envision the following schema to advance 
educational science and improve educational practice: (1) mapping the 
terrain; (2) developing a conceptualization of the whole; (3) understand- 
ing and predicting the interactions; and (4) deriving meanings by those 
who occupy the terrain.'?! This schema is consistent with his ideas about 
educational research as illustrated in the foregoing. It is also the schema 
which he abides by when conducting his own research. 


Dynamic and Dialectic Relationship between Research and Practice 


The relationship between research and practice has been a conten- 
tious topic in paradigmatic wars. Goodlad’s perspective on this topic, 
which synthesizes his views on the status and nature of education as a 
field of study, dual functions of educational research, and strategies for 
advancing educational science, can be summarized in the following 
topic sentences: 

First, educational research begins and ends in educational practice. 
It is in the practice that educational researchers find problems and test 
their research findings. The necessary theories for understanding edu- 
cation arise out of naturalistic studies of the practical.!”* 

Second, innovation in educational practice which, properly studied, 
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offers unusual opportunities for advancing education as a field of study. 
Innovation in practice provides not only articulation of persistent educa- 
tional problems, but also alternative concepts, modes, and principles for 
conducting practice. The inquiry into this unstable practice is construc- 
tive for the advancement of educational science. !”* 

Third, a theory of gocd practice can and should guide educational 
practice.'** This proposition is inherent in the idea of the dual functions 
of educational research, because understanding to improve presumes 
that the scientific research findings may influence positively the level of 
intelligence used in conducting the educational enterprise. Therefore, a 
theory of good practice should and can guide educational practice. 

Finally, renewal and innovation in education need not await the 
development and rigorous testing of a comprehensive theory. This is 
because ideas about phenomena tend to influence both research and 
practice in a roughly parallel fashion through osmosis rather than in a 
serial fashion, with practice following theory. In social sciences theories 
attaining the full degree of structural and functional complexity of an 
“ideal” theory are practically nonexistent.'* This is also because educa- 
tional science is still in its infancy, but educational practice has a long 
and somewhat successful history. Therefore, educational practice has, to 
a certain degree, its own momentum to develop. 

The first and second propositions illustrate the dependency of 


educational research and its advancement on educational practice, 
particularly the innovative practice. The third and fourth indicate 
heuristic implications of educational research for practice. These two 
dimensions consist of Goodlad’s dynamic and dialectic view on the 
relationship between educational research and practice. 


Observations 


Goodlad’s strategies for and reflections on educational research are 
interrelated. The subtitles in the foregoing are only for conceptualizing 
and organizing the paragraphs. Dewey suggested that educational 
researchers should first immerse themselves into educational practice, 
and then retreat and reflect on the personal involvement. Goodlad has 
held and practiced this point of view. In addition, he frequently retreats 
from and reflects on educational research, which has been illustrated in 
the foregoing. Since education as a field of study has not yet come of age, 
tidying mind in the untidy world of educational research will be very 
constructive and indispensable for the development of educational 
research. 

Treating education as a moral enterprise is one of the characteristics 
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of Goodlad’s research. He has raised such normative questions as “What 
are schools for? What are the moral responsibilities of teachers?” He is 
skillful in this kind of research due to his eloquence as well as his insight 
into the nature of human welfare. His research, however, is always 
oriented toward practice and improvement. After the research on nor- 
mative ideals, legacies, and present conditions, the recommendations 
emerging from the unity of the above perspectives are directed toward 
improving the practice. 

Goodlad also pays special attention to the genesis and evolution of a 
research subject, trying to understand it in its historically dynamic 
context. For example, in the SEE, he probed into the genesis and 
evolution of American teacher education—with an origin in normal 
schools and teaching as an occupation primarily for women—as one 
approach to understanding why teacher education has such a low 
professional status. He also studied the evolution of the relationship 
between family, church, and school in order to understand why people 
now expect schools rather than others to teach students to achieve in 
academic, social, vocational, and personal domains. 

Goodlad’s approach to understanding schooling and teacher educa- 
tion is mainly on the institutional level. As far as educational literature 
as a whole is concerned, much of the research work has been done on 
either the micro-psychological level or the macro-sociological level. The 
micro-psychological research is usually narrow in scope. It can only 
produce, for example, an instructional principle valid for a specific task 
of a particular subject in limited conditions. Therefore, the micro- 
psychological research can increase our knowledge, but its implication is 
limited in the educational process which has numerous variables func- 
tioning simultaneously. This research paradigm is particularly useful 
for the physical sciences. 

The macro-sociological research, on the other hand, tries to sort out, 
for example, the correlation between students’ background factors and 
their educational achievements. This kind of research can only be used 
to study the quantitatively measurable variables, and the correlation 
coefficient can solely say “it is” but not “why it is.” Therefore, the macro- 
sociological research can furnish only a little verified understanding of 
student learning in the school. 

Goodlad’s research on the institutional level contributes greatly to 
understanding schooling and SCDEs as entities in themselves. He 
believes that understanding is basic to improvement. He also maintains 
that an institution, with its principal or dean, teachers, students, and 
supportive infrastructure, is the maximum organic unit for renewal. 

Conducting descriptive studies to map out the terrain of education 
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is a prerequisite for the development of educational science. Goodlad has 
taken great efforts to map out the area of curriculum, schooling, teacher 
education, and educational renewal, and he has made important contri- 
butions in this area. For example, regarding A Place Called School, ithas 
been said that “[h]uge amounts of evaluated data are made accessible in 
this landmark study that is a major resource for educators.”!”° 

Whatis really unique for Goodlad’s research is the combination of his 
sustained inquiry on the institutional level, his ecological approach, his 
perspective on research and practice, and his determination and insight 
to improve education. Because of the uniqueness of his research meth- 
odology, he knows American schooling and teacher education compre- 
hensively. He never goes with the tides. Based on his rigorous research, 
he fights against such movements as “back to the basics” and the 
reductionist accountability which are based on one-sided perspectives. 

The process by which Goodlad has developed his research method- 
ology is an interesting one. When Goodlad wrote on the effect of 
promotion and nonpromotion, he employed such terms as “null hypoth- 
esis,” “t-test,” and “significantly different” which usually belong to the 
strictly experimental research design. But in his later research projects, 
particularly in A Study of Schooling and the SEE, he developed an 
institutional-improvement-oriented, ecological approach. 

His approach and even some instruments are recognized and repli- 
cated in some ongoing projects such as The High School Curriculum 
Study funded by the U.S. Department of Education. Goodlad has legiti- 
mized, through his splendid career, a kind of research which requires 
messing around in the field and takes understanding and improving the 
practice as its main focus. 


Concluding Observations 


Goodlad’s research has been recognized in the awarding of 14 
honorary degrees from colleges and universities and in many rewards 
from professional societies. For example, A Place Called School received 
the First Distinguished Book-of-the-year Award from Kappa Delta Pi 
and the American Educational Research Association 1985 Outstanding 
Book Award. During a national conference organized by the National 
Network for Educational Renewal in September 1991, I met a colleague 
who observed that Goodlad is one of the scholars who knows American 
schooling best. I think she is right, but she only mentioned a part of 
Goodlad’s work—his research on schooling. Goodlad has also contrib- 
uted greatly to the understanding of teacher education, as well as both 
understanding and implementing educational renewal. His work has 
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been directed by his ideal of what education, schooling, and human life 
should be. 


I would like to conclude this review with excerpts from Ralph Tyler’s 
introduction to Facing the Future: Issues in Education and Schooling: 


I am impressed not only with the scope of Goodlad’s knowledge and 
experience, but even more with the effective way in which he operates 
in three related but different roles. He demonstrates competence in the 
role of researcher; collecting, examining, and interpreting information 
about the realities of education—what goes on in schools and in the 
educational situations provided by the home and the larger community. 
Most writers on education have very little information about these 
realities and mistake their own limited experience and impressions 
gained from others for the facts about educational activities and out- 
comes. 

Goodlad also presents a view of what education and schooling 
ought to be that is very attractive, actually inspiring. His utopia seems 
both sound and comprehensive, and possible of eventual attainment. In 
this sense, he is authentically prophetic. 

Goodlad’s knowledge of the realities of education and schooling and 
his conception of the ideal are joined by his design for progressive 
improvement and strategy for action. This is shown in his accomplish- 
ments as Director of the Research Division of the Institute for the 
Development of Educational Activities, Inc. (/I/D/E/A/) and his work 
with the League of Cooperating Schools. He has clearly demonstrated 
competence as a leader in the practice of education. The combination in 
one person of the three roles—researcher, prophet, and mover—is very 
rare indeed.'”’ 


Although this Introduction by Tyler was written in 1972, it still rings 
true. It is a generalization based on Goodlad’s research in the first stage. 
After A Study of Schooling, the SEE, and the creation of the NNER, we 
have more facts to support Tyler’s insightful generalization. 
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One Narrative 
in Changing Contexts 


John I. Goodlad 
University of Washington 
and Institute for Educational Inquiry 


In late summer, just as many schools were beginning the 1983-84 
year, the first review of my book, A Place Called School, began on the 
front page and continued at considerable length on an inside page of the 
New York Times. The paper’s education editor had secured page proofs 
from the publisher and telephoned me several times during the course 
of writing his review. Copies of the book were not yet available. 

The attention-getting reform report on schooling, A Nation at Risk, 
had appeared earlier that year. The states were commissioning their 
own reports. The media and the commissions were hungry for more on 
the condition of schooling in the United States. My phone rang again and 
again, one interviewer after another. 

A reporter from the major newspaper of a medium-sized city had 
come fresh from questioning the local school superintendent regarding 
the about-to-be-released book. The superintendent’s appraisal went 
something like this: “Goodlad is mostly re-hashing what he has been 
saying and writing for years. And whatever he recommends that is new 
shouldn’t be followed because it hasn’t been tried and tested yet.” I don’t 
think the reporter saw the irony in what she was repeating: There’s 
nothing new to be learned from what is familiar and nothing to be 
gleaned from what is as yet unfamiliar. 

Unfortunately, the superintendent’s reaction to the book he had not 
read is familiar. It represents a genre of resisting actions that might have 
prevented yesterday’s, today’s, and tomorrow’s agendas of needed school 
improvement from being lists of long-standing problems. And, sadly, the 
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fact that the major problems are long-standing ones massages this genre 
of resistance to changing anything. 

But why should I complain? The unremitting perseverance of so 
many of the same maladies in schools has provided me with a lifetime 
of challenging, interesting work. The shortcomings, the possible rem- 
edies, and both the events and non-events of the change processes 
continue to keep me engaged. The rhetoric of school reform, with its 
accompanying naive repetitions of what clearly has not worked, pro- 
vides an endless source of wonderment and puzzlement. Then, the 
general ahistorical character of successive reform eras assures recur- 
ring audiences for old ideas that they, unlike the aforementioned 
district superintendent, welcome as new. Meanwhile, there is the 
always-nourishing refreshment of working with those many teachers, 
administrators, and teacher educators who persevere in trying to 
renew their educational environments so as to make them healthier 
places for teaching and learning. This last turns my attention even 
more sharply to a matter far greater and more important than those in 
the rhetoric of school reform: making our democratic society safe for 
education so that it will continue to renew. 

It is not reform that schools need. “Reform” carries with it much 
negative baggage, primarily of bad people to be reformed from doing 
bad things. What schools need are processes of renewal essential to 
their continuing good health, just as all individuals, institutions, and 
our habitat need such. Although this is a school-by-school process, it is 
not one of autonomous self-renewal. The process is one of interaction 
with the larger surround requiring the stewardship of those teachers, 
parents, and students who claim connection with each individual 
school. The process is one of intent and, consequently, inevitably moral: 
to maximize opportunities for each student to lead a good life and 
exercise the duties of citizenship. 

The moral obligation of the cultural surround is to support each 
school group in this moral stewardship. Trying to reform each school 
according to this year’s dominant narrative of what is needed by way of 
reform hinders rather than helps. Consequently, the historical record of 
school reform eras is of failure—not of schooling, as claimed, but of 
reform itself. This is a message that eliminates the messenger but 
tarnishes repeated, failed reforms not one bit. Unfortunately, the resil- 
ience of the linear reform model blocks comprehensive mobilization of 
the several interrelated elements that lie largely outside the span of 
control characteristic of individual schools and yet are necessary to their 
good health. Likening the school to a vegetable garden, one then sees 
those elements as the essential nutrients and other supporting condi- 
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tions. Never have these elements been aligned to support and advance 
the school’s moral educational mission. 

The general absence of the conditions necessary to support indi- 
vidual school renewal results in the continued presence of regularities 
and systemics that frustrate serious efforts by the school’s stewards to 
provide the education they see as desirable. As stated above, these 
regularities and systemics are rarely within their control. And so, the 
problems that surface in reform eras are the problems that surfaced 
before. Consequently, the most compelling recommendations for change 
that surfaced before surface again. What changes over time are the 
surrounding community circumstances: demographics, leadership, val- 
ues, opinions, etc. These changing circumstances will change the levels 
of interest in old solutions (that are viewed as new) to old problems. 

Consequently, the superintendent’s response to the reporter’s que- 
ries does not come as any great surprise. My book, A Place Called School, 
did report old problems identified in the massive research study col- 
leagues and I conducted. And, in regard to the rigidity of the graded 
regularity of schooling, I did recommend nongrading as a preferred 
alternative—the subject of the Goodlad and Anderson book, The Non- 
graded Elementary School, published a quarter-century earlier and 
reissued with a new introduction in 1987. It is his quick dismissal in 1983 
of ideas now rather fully developed in A Place Called School that were 
only hinted at in much earlier publications that were, presumably, the 
source of his information and opinions that depresses me. It is difficult 
to penetrate minds made up. 


A Recurring Narrative 


In reviewing my writings and the research and assumptions driving 
them, Jianping Shen implies a chronological sequence of phases. But a 
careful reading of his summary, with particular attention to the specific 
references he cites, reveals the extent to which this chronology is an 
organizational device for presenting bits and pieces in coherent fashion. 
The closer scrutiny reveals the frequency with which, in discussing each 
phase, he reaches backward or forward two or three decades to identify 
the roots ofa specific focus (on nongrading, for example) or the shrub that 
emerged from those roots later on. He infers a parallelism of recurring 
themes over time, with one or more dominant during a given phase. He 
is, I think, insightfully on target in this. 

The charge to me—to write a somewhat autobiographical piece on 
the decades Shen covers—forces uncustomary introspection and reflec- 
tion. I see no need to comment on Shen’s selection and treatment of his 
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five foci: nongrading; curriculum inquiry; the aim, goal, and function of 
schooling; teacher education; and strategies for educational renewal. 
Rather, I have chosen to concentrate primarily on the larger narrative 
that provides a context and, in effect, connects these foci. I refer to 
narrative in the singular because there was not a new narrative for each 
phase. There was, instead, a beginning narrative of sparse outline that 
took on greater shape and became more compelling over time. Shen’s 
work suggests that much of what the narrative embraces today was only 
hinted at years ago. 

In what follows, I have chosen not to cite relevant references that are 
included among the many citations of theory, research, and opinions that 
appear in the list of my books to which Shen refers. But I do provide 
documentation for the use I make here of several significant publications 
not available to or included in this body of work. 

Each of us is central to a story—our own. The story each of us is in 
profoundly shapes one’s perspective on the stories of others, just as these 
other stories shape the story one is in. In that story are competing 
narratives, sometimes at cross-purposes. The early years are ones of 
untangling these narratives—a process of heeding and embellishing one 
or more to the neglect of others. We describe as mature a teenager who 
sorts through the stories of others and consistently eschews those that 
threaten danger and self-destruction. We often describe a forty-year-old 
still harboring narratives at cross-purposes as immature. 

The passage from the narcissism of early childhood to the relative 
self-transcendence of early adulthood is critical. From their earliest 
beginnings, schools were intended to be major contributors to the nature 
of this passage: to discipline the young to the ways of adulthood, to 
civilize them, to socialize them into civility and citizenship, to make of 
them productive workers, to ensure for them richly fulfilling lives. 
Schools were intended to contribute to the narratives that make up each 
child’s or youth’s story. The narratives, not always consonant with one 
another, increased in number and in competition with growing complex- 
ity of the societal surround: in the workplace, in the family, in the nature 
of the community, in technology. 

In all of this, we have given surprisingly little thought to the self- 
transcendence of the teacher in that dominant story loosely defined as 
character. To what degree is the teacher to be narrator of narratives 
dominant in the community’s or the state’s or the nation’s expectations 
for schools? To what extent is the story of which the teacher is a part to 
be kept between covers or opened to scrutiny and even adoption as 
students’ narratives? When I began teaching several decades ago, the 
teacher’s own story was the one most scrutinized. The community’s 
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narrative of expectations was assumed to be understood. Since then, the 
balance in attention has shifted in the opposite direction. 

Thankfully, we are past the day of requiring that teachers live in 
designated homes of presumed moral rectitude; of preventing female 
teachers from playing out their narratives of independence, such as 
deciding to marry, for example, without giving up their jobs; and almost 
beyond the practice of providing each beginning teacher with a lengthy 
list of personal dos and don’ts. The standards of personal behavior once 
set for teachers have been largely replaced by the standards of academic 
achievement teachers are to engender in their students. The former are 
unlikely to return; one could hardly argue with the latter. And yet, when 
one probes into others’ memories of powerfully influential teachers, the 
descriptive words depict attributes of personal behavior—caring, fair- 
ness, enthusiasm, and modeling that had life-changing impact on stu- 
dents. Are we simply to accept the common accompanying statement 
that such are rare teachers of dedication and God-given talent? Or, are 
the appropriate stories of their calling educable? 

I have come to realize that the story of which I am a part and which 
provides the context for Shen’s phases and foci has been that of clarify- 
ing, legitimating, and making feasible for educators a narrative that 
would come tv dominate the career side of their life stories, just as its 
development has dominated the career side of mine. Were I to have again 
the half-century siready spent in trying, through endeavors character- 
ized by inquiry, to further develop the narrative, there would be new 
endeavors connected to the old and prospects of new understandings. 

I cannot imagine conducting inquiries into nongrading, curriculum, 
change processes, schooling, teacher education, and the like only to gain 
more understanding, however important this is. I somewhat envy the 
inquirer able to stop short, after testing or formulating a hypothesis, 
content with the thought that applications await the work of others. Too 
frequently, the downside for the unusually creative individual who 
breaks sharply with prevailing belief is almost necessarily having to 
defend his or her new paradigm on all fronts, to the extent that further 
serious work becomes almost impossible. No, the difficult passage for me 
has been to take what I think has been learned into imagining, designing, 
and implementing what these learnings’ suggest might be better than 
what exists. “Better” implies connecting envisioned specifics with what 
one believes to be right or true. This process thrusts one into arenas of 
struggle where other specifics connected to other perceptions of “right” 
or “true” struggle for attention and, indeed, dominance. Getting out of 
such arenas with some dignity and peace of mind usually is much more 
difficult than getting into them. 
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The narrative that nagged my career from the start had to do with 
a vaguely formed conception of what education is: a personal process of 
becoming an enriching self, increasingly aware of one’s connections and 
responsibilities to human and natural contexts. My conceptual grasp of 
these contexts was quite limited. I assumed that home and family would 
provide the basics in deportment and civility as these had done for me. 
School would provide some refinements in these and both broaden my 
perception of the world and the skills for finding my way in it, as school 
had done for me. 

Shen is right in viewing as painful for me the intrusion into my little 
Woodward’s Hill School of serious obstacles to the smooth process of self- 
transcendence I believed to be the right of each child in my daily care. It 
was necessary to break radically with the graded structure and expecta- 
tions in order for the severely retarded Ernie and the variously paced 
other children to create a classroom context where they might gain the 
self-respect and sense of efficacy necessary to personal satisfaction and 
social contribution in life’s venture. 

And then, later, at the Provincial Industrial School for Boys (a.k.a., 
a reform school), came the shock of realizing that boys the ages of my 
pupils at Woodward’s Hill already were part of a self-fulfilling prophecy 
that would see at least half of them in prison very soon. My master’s 
degree thesis brought vividly to my attention the degree to which the 
home and family context of almost all was marked by abuse, neglect, 
malnutrition, and abandonment. Not more than half of us on the staff 
even believed that rehabilitation and redirection were possible. For 
those for whom it was, my guess is that their turnaround was due more 
to fortuitous, unanticipated circumstances and events in their later 
community contexts than it was to what we did during their one or more 
high-cost periods of incarceration. 


The Perils of Making Schools Educative 


The passage of time has made it increasingly clear to me that, 
throughout my entire life, there has been a paradoxical relationship 
between our most enlightened expectations for schools and the condi- 
tions of their functioning we impose upon them. There is, of course, a 
paradoxical split in our overall expectations for schools, the negative side 
of which has powerfully influenced these conditions. In general, the aims 
we have set for our schools have been all-encompassing of virtue. Our 
narcissistic little primitives will become, through schooling, paragons of 
responsible adulthood. But the caveat that accompanied the early 
beginnings of schools in Europe is pushed to the background in gradua- 
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tion day rhetoric: Schools must be places of strict discipline never far 
removed from courts of law and the police. 

This is the caveat that gets translated into many of the systemics and 
regularities that control and limit the behavior of teachers and students 
alike—and encourages candidates for school boards to make “more 
discipline” a plank in their election platforms. Research shows that most 
parents want all the benefits of education in their children’s schools: 
economic, social, academic, and personal development. But what these 
call out for in regard to caring pedagogy, teachers’ moral stewardship of 
their schools, curriculum organization and comprehensiveness, pupil 
classification, evaluation of student progress, and more are in large part 
stymied by conditions fitting the caveat of discipline, control, and 
punishment. Hence the paradox. 

The paradox of contradiction between ideal expectations for schools 
that verge on the impossible and imposed conditions that contribute 
significantly to making the possible impossible has assured reform eras 
of remarkable likeness in problems and solutions. It also has contributed 
significantly to the risks of innovation—and, indeed, the reappearance 
of innovations that did not make it in a previous era. I chose to deviate 
markedly from some of the norms of schooling in order to relieve the pain 
they caused me in seeking to reach my students educationally, while 
keeping in place several of the most-looked-for norms such as daily, 
graded lessons in spelling and arithmetic for each of the eight grades in 
my one-room school. I risked severe censure and even termination of 
employment with the district. Fortunately, the inspector on whom my 
fate depended supported both my innovation and accompanying caution. 
One cannot count on such good fortune. Teachers who deviate from some 
of the near-sacred norms of schooling are in double jeopardy: that of 
putting their faith in what often carries little evidence of former trial and 
success and that of risking censure. 

As a result, those ideas and practices for change that might make a 
difference—and which, virtually by definition, run counter to the norms— 
usually receive only scattered, partial implementation and no marked 
track record of success. Consequently, when they are resurrected in some 
later era of recognized need for change, they are damned for being a re- 
hash of what surfaced before or too risky to contemplate. This does not 
stop the bold, confident innovator, but it assures a modest number of 
risk-takers. 

The fact that essentially the same ideas and accompanying practices 
surface again and again in successive eras of proposed change often 
separated by decades suggests their face validity and power. On each 
reappearance, they often gain further validation from the research 
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conducted during the interim. By contrast, the existing practices and 
their justification frequently look threadbare. Over the years, however, 
they have been refined to fit together in orderly patterns satisfying the 
criterion of efficiency. Reifying the concept of grading, for example, are 
graded textbooks, graded tests, and graded standards. Students “fail” a 
grade or, occasionally, skip one. Photographers request the assembly of 
graded groups for the class pictures. Nongrading threatens the symme- 
try of what has become familiar. Yet, we are a society that welcomes new 
ideas and innovation. One would expect greater penetration of ideas that 
remain durable over time. 

Such might be the result if the fate of school practices, even when 
well established, depended on the power and validity of the ideas 
backing them. In schooling, however, and many other domains of 
human affairs, this is not the way things commonly work out. Reasons, 
backed by data, frequently do not count for much. There are cycles of 
“world views” that, during their periods of dominance, override all 
else.! To be out of step with these and to have reason alone for 
justification is to have little promise of success. 

For example, there are times when educational ideas that speak to 
development of the self have no public constituency: periods of war, cold 
war, economic crisis, and so on. At such times, the “hard and tough” in 
the fabric of American life wins out. The ideal in the vision of William 
James at the beginning of this century was that the “soft and tender” 
should be in balance with its tough counterpart. Instead, it seems that 
the ensuing twentieth-century turbulence provided few windows of 
opportunity of sufficient length for the moral argument for the self— 
viewed as soft and tender—to prevail long enough for its ideas to be 
translated into practice. The more brittle, “hard and tough” arguments 
for efficiency and economy have proved more durable. The fate of the 
innovator or change agent depends not just on the strength—even the 
moral strength—of what he or she proposes but on its timing. 


Next Time a Favorable Wind? 


Perhaps I am a slow learner, a poor loser, a cockeyed optimist 
expecting to find a pony in the manure pile, or all of these. As with like- 
minded colleagues I have been fortunate enough to know, I continue to 
anticipate the coming together of the narrative in which I believe and the 
promising circumstances for it. The phases to which Shen refers may 
have focused on nongrading, curriculum inquiry, or teacher education as 
the organizing center, but the continuing and developing narrative has 
been the organizing element connecting all of them and more. 
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The essence of that narrative is the nature of education and the 
inalienable right of the self to it. We cringe in pain and horror at the 
atrocities of ethnic cleansing. But we give comparatively little thought to 
the deprivation of the self through being denied full access to the human 
conversation through education—a condition that exists for some people 
even in the nation most admired for its great experiment in democracy 
and universal schooling. 

Individuals do not possess at birth the attributes and dispositions we 
most laud. Nor do they possess those we most abhor. Rather, the shaping 
of the character of the infant is effected by a cacophony of teaching 
representing both vice and virtue. There are religious tracts depicting 
several angels on one side pulling against the devil on the other. The 
cultural surround does its shaping throughout every hour one is awake. 
And there are now programs designed to teach during sleep. The self 
sorts, selects, and sifts from this surround in the lifelong process of 
becoming, a process aborted or enriched by the nature of this shaping. 

The ideal for this shaping, frequently exhorted in ceremonial rheto- 
ric, is a surround of social and political democracy dependent on educa- 
tion (and especially education in schools) for developing democratic 
character. Our schools, presumably, are charged particularly with devel- 
oping in the young dispositions that transcend private interest in serving 
the public good. Yet, this narrative of public purpose often has an 
ambiguous status in the dominant litany of what our schools are for. And 
so, the narrative for education in a democracy to which I have ascribed 
from my professional beginnings in a one-room school has often been at 
odds with other narratives in the cultural surround, supporting practices 
perceived to be hostile to those of other narratives. The struggle for 
recognition of countervailing ideas and practices often has been against 
the prevailing wind. One longs for the time of a strong wind at one’s back. 
I’m inclined to believe, once more, that the times are auspicious. 

There is a stunning second chapter entitled “The Cycles of American 
Politics” in Arthur M. Schlesinger’s The Cycles of American History 
(1986). Aithough Schlesinger focuses on partisan politics and particu- 
larly the cycles in Democratic and Republican presidential leadership, 
much of the symbiotics he describes is of the citizenry as a whole and has 
profound implications for understanding the paradoxes of schooling. 

It is common for political pundits to treat capitalism as a kind of 
necessary, constant ingredient of the American democracy. Schlesinger, 
however, poses a changing tension, attaching private interest to capital- 
ism and public purpose to democracy, viewing them as two jostling 
strains in American thought, yet agreeing more than they disagree. He 
quotes Ralph Waldo Emerson: “It may be safely affirmed of these two 
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metaphysical antagonists, that each is a good half, but an impossible 
whole. Each exposes the abuses of the other, but in a true society...both 
must combine.” 

Schlesinger sees a thirty-year rhythm in this tension, with the 
domination of one during a cycle being replaced by the domination of the 
other in the next. Wearied by the consumption of time and energy during 
times of perceived public need, the populace then turns more to individu- 
alism and private interest. At the time of his writing, Schlesinger comes 
close to perceiving in partisan politics dominance of what Neil Postman, 
a decade later, described as the narrative of economic utility driving 
school practices as well.* 

Schlesinger predicted some waning of this narrative, as it carried us 
along in the late 1990s into the twenty-first century, and its being 
replaced by a narrative of public purpose. He described the disintegra- 
tion that would lead to the shift: “There are enormous potentialities for 
disintegration in contemporary America—the widening disparities in 
income and opportunity; the multiplication of the poor and underclass; 
the slowdown on racial justice; the structural propensity to inflation;...the 
deterioration of education” and more.‘ 

He predicted another change in the national mood and direction and 
another chance for public purpose, until “the nation tires again of uplift 
and commitment.” Yet, he was cautious. 

In the light of his historical analysis and my reading of public angst, 
mood, and yearning at the end of the twentieth century, I am cautiously 
optimistic that the narrative of developing democratic character in the 
young might soon gain at least equal status with that of developing their 
economic usefulness in the purposes of schooling. One does not need to look 
far for scholarly arguments on the significant link between education and 
democracy and what this implies for the public purpose of schooling.® 

Even more significant, one encounters daily people who sense an 
emptiness in pursuits ultimately judged by the possessions accumulated 
at the end of a life. The degree to which schools will contribute to a more 
satisfying, more humanly appropriate life story depends on the degree to 
which democracy keeps them safe for education. This, in turn, depends on 
continuously attending to the link between education and democracy.’ 


Notes 


1. Patricia Albjerg Graham classifies four such cycles of dominant expectations 
and emphases for schools in twentieth-century America: assimilation, from 
1900 to 1925; adjustment, from 1925 to 1954; access, from 1954 to 1983; and 
achievement, from 1983 to the end of the century (and perhaps beyond). See 
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